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To  Teacher  and  Students 


Purpose  and  organization.  This  workbook  has  been  created  for  use  with  the  language 
text  Words  and  Ideas  1.  It  provides  a  thorough  review  of  most  of  the  learnings  of  this  text  by 
means  of  further  explanations  and  exercises. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  units,  each  with  a  number  of  activities.  The  majority  of 
these  activities  are  of  suitable  length  for  single  class  periods.  The  first  ten  units  are  organized 
in  the  same  way  as  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  text.  The  last  two  units  involve  the  materials 
of  Chapters  11-15. 

This  organization  provides  for  continuous  review.  Important  references  and  learnings 
come  up  for  attention  again  and  again  in  different  situations  and  contexts.  They  are  repeated, 
too,  in  the  practice  exercises.  ( Where  a  skill  has  been  mastered,  it  may  be  unnecessary  and  even 
undesirable  to  complete  all  numbered  items.) 

A  word  about  the  illustrations.  They  are  more  than  entertaining  and  decorative  —  many 
of  them  make  important  points  about  language.  They  are  therefore  worthy  of  attention  both 
on  their  own  account  and  in  connection  with  the  accompanying  text.  In  a  few  instances 
(especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  units)  their  full  significance  must  await  the  study  of  the 
following  pages  of  the  text. 

Procedure  and  emphasis.  Each  activity  is  set  up  according  to  a  standard  form.  First  is  the 
text  reference  for  pre-study.  This  is  followed,  in  many  cases,  by  a  brief  explanation  or  review. 
Then  come  instructions  about  procedure,  and  the  exercise  itself.  Where  required,  a  sample 
or  samples  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  precedes  the  exercise. 

The  examples  and  exercises  are  drawn  from  two  main  fields:  the  social  studies,  and  the 
more  general  interests  of  students  both  in  and  out  of  school.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  on 
the  thoughtful  study  and  use  of  language  rather  than  on  mechanical  busy-work.  The  title 
( Working  with  Words  and  Ideas )  is  significant. 

The  materials  of  Part  5  of  the  text  are  not  included  in  this  workbook.  It  has  not  been  thought 
possible  to  anticipate  the  topics  that  students  will  want  to  speak  and  write  about,  or  to  schedule 
in  advance  the  reports,  summaries,  and  other  assignments  that  they  will  undertake  as  part  of 
their  work  in  social  studies  and  other  school  subjects.  Such  activities  should  be  planned  by 
teacher  and  student  as  the  need  arises,  with  Chapters  16-20  used  for  reference. 

— H.  S.  Baker 
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OUR  LANGUAGE 


1.  Sound  and  Meaning 

Reference:  How  man  found  words,  p.  3. 

Our  study  of  language  begins  with  some  interesting  guesses  about 
the  beginning  of  words.  One  of  these  guesses  is  that  language  began 
with  man’s  attempts  to  imitate  the  sounds  he  heard.  For  example,  buzz 
sounds  like  a  bee  in  flight.  Whip  sounds  like  the  flick  of  a  lash.  Boom 
sounds  like  an  explosion. 

The  above  idea  has  been  called  the  bow-wow  theory  of  language. 
Can  you  imagine  why? 

Of  course,  the  forms  and  sounds  of  our  words  have  changed  so 
much  through  the  centuries  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  how 
many  of  them  really  were  attempts  to  imitate  nature.  A  surprising 
number  of  modern  words,  however,  do  sound  like  the  things  they 
stand  for.  Such  words  are  naturally  forceful  and  vivid. 

One  of  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  words  is  imitative.  Which 
one?  Underline  it.  In  the  space  to  the  right,  describe  the  sound  briefly 
and,  if  possible,  indicate  an  object  or  situation  that  might  cause  it. 

a  short,  sharp  sound,  like  the  cry  of  a  mouse 
a  light,  musical  sound,  as  of  thin  glass  or  metal 

1.  babble— scrabble  . 


2.  cheep— cheap 


3.  crash— cash 


4.  fish— swish 


5.  fizz— his 


squeak— speak 
wrinkle— tinkle 


6.  hiss— miss 


7.  hot— hoot 


8.  matter— chatter 


OUR  LANGUAGE 


9.  mumble— stumble 


10.  muscle— rustle 


11.  mush— hush 


12.  mew— few 


13.  neigh— sleigh 


14.  pop— pup 


15.  ring— sting 


16.  rubble— bubble 


17.  stop— swat 


18.  tackle— cackle 


19.  third— thud 


20.  whack— stack 


21.  whir— where 


22.  yarn— yawn 
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OUR  LANGUAGE 


2.  Meaning  and  Correctness 

Reference:  Understanding  language  difficulties,  pp.  7-8. 

When  John  says  “I  ain’t  gonna  go,”  you  know  what  he  means. 
And  the  first  requirement  of  good  communication  is,  of  course,  clear 
meaning.  But  there  is  another  requirement:  correctness.  No  matter 
how  clearly  we  express  ourselves,  we  must  use  word  forms  and  expres¬ 
sions  that  people  expect  and  approve. 

In  trying  to  improve  our  language,  it  is  especially  important  to 
distinguish  between  language  that  is  faulty  because  the  meaning  is 
not  clear,  and  language  that  is  faulty  because  the  words  are  not  correct. 

Of  the  fifteen  sentences  below,  some  are  unsatisfactory  because 
they  are  not  clear  enough:  their  meanings  are  incomplete  or  vague 
or  confusing  ( in  short,  they  leave  us  wondering ) .  Others,  while  clear 
enough,  are  unsatisfactory  because  they  are  simply  incorrect. 

You  are  to  decide  which  are  which,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
improvements  in  each  case.  At  the  right  of  each  sentence,  circle  the 
letter  M  if  the  main  trouble  is  with  the  meaning,  or  the  letter  C  if 
the  problem  is  one  of  correctness.  Then,  in  the  blank  line  or  lines 
following,  rewrite  the  sentence,  making  the  desired  change  or  changes. 

Basketball  is  the  best  game. 

Basketball  is  the  most  interesting  game  to  watch  (to  play,  etc.). 

Ain’t  no  other  person  can  play  basketball  as  good  as  my  brother. 

Nobody  can  play  basketball  as  well  as  my  brother. 

1.  Our  team  is  playing  good  today. 


2.  That  there  law  ain’t  fair  to  the  farmer:  it  should  ought  to  be  changed.  M  C 


(M)  C 
M  © 

M  C 


3. 


Harry  always  got  along  well  enough  with  Jim,  but  he  never  showed  any  affection 
for  his  friend.  M 


C 


4.  Everyone  wishes  you  hadn’t  of  wasted  your  money. 


M  C 


5.  Girls  are  good. 


M  C 
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6.  The  man  that  chopped  the  fir  tree  down.  M  C 

7.  When  we  get  tired  we’ll  set  down  and  rest  a  while.  M  C 

8.  Travel  by  boat  is  very  slow  these  days  and  it  gets  you  there  soon  enough.  M  C 

9.  Me  and  him  never  has  no  arguments.  M  C 

10.  From  Toronto  to  Calgary  is  all  the  farther  we  can  go  in  three  days.  M  C 

11.  Stuffed  with  several  hundred  watermelon,  the  little  boy  looked  thirstily  after 

the  departing  truck.  M  C 

12.  I  made  poor  marks  in  high  school;  therefore  I  want  to  go  on  to  university.  M  C 

13.  Parents  are  mean.  M  C 

14.  Yesterday  Mr.  Bates  and  my  dad  they  never  come  home  till  late.  M  C 

15.  I  have  no  ailments  although  I  am  often  bothered  by  severe  headaches.  M  C 
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16.  If  you  would  of  gone  I  would  of  gone  with  you. 

M 

C 

17.  The  bus  never  come  till  a  quarter  to  five. 

M 

C 

18.  When  the  bus  is  late. 

M 

C 

19.  Pets  are  a  nuisance. 

M 

C 

20.  Them  that  wants  to  eat  come  and  get  it. 

M 

C 
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WORDS  AS  SYMBOLS 


1.  Concrete  and  Abstract  Words 


Reference:  Words  as  symbols,  p.  12. 

Some  of  the  following  words  are  concrete,  and  some  are  abstract. 
After  thinking  carefully  about  each  one,  write  it  in  the  appropriate 
column  below.  If  there  are  any  about  which  you  cannot  decide,  write 
them  between  the  columns  and  bring  them  up  for  class  discussion 
at  the  proper  time. 


admiration 

forgiveness 

lassoo 

pudding 

superintendent 

barometer 

health 

museum 

punctuality 

temptation 

bondage 

honesty 

mystery 

salvation 

tenderness 

desperation 

husband 

nasturtium 

shoulder 

tennis 

fear 

ignoramus 

passenger 

sphinx 

vigor 

fog 

larva 

power 

success 

whiskers 

Concrete  Words 
barometer 


Abstract  Words 
admiration 
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2.  More  about  Abstract  Words 

Reference:  Summary  and  review,  p.  15. 

Abstract  words  are  very  necessary  to  us:  without  them  we  could 
not  express  many  of  our  ideas  and  ideals.  Because  of  their  vagueness, 
however,  we  cannot  always  be  sure  of  a  speaker’s  meaning.  Often  we 
need  examples  to  clear  up  the  difficulty. 

Below  on  the  left  are  eight  abstract  words,  and  on  the  right  a 
number  of  examples.  Which  is  the  best  example  of  what  the  word 
means  to  you?  Place  the  figure  1  in  the  corresponding  blank.  Which 
is  the  next  best  example?  Place  the  figure  2  in  the  corresponding  blank. 
Make  a  third  and  even  further  choices  if  you  wish. 

If  you  think  of  a  better  example  than  any  of  those  given,  write 
it  in  the  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  group. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  “right”  and  “wrong”  in  this  exercise:  each 
of  the  abstract  words  has  often  been  used  with  the  different  meanings 
of  the  examples.  The  main  point  is  discussion.  It  will  be  interesting 
for  you  to  compare  your  choices  with  those  of  others  in  the  class,  noting 
any  startling  similarities  or  differences,  and  perhaps  trying  to  discover 
the  reasons  for  them. 

1.  Charity  ....  giving  money  to  the  poor 

thinking  well  of  other  people 
forgiving  other  people  for  their  wrong  ideas 
unselfishness 
helpfulness 


2.  Citizenship 


3.  Wisdom 


safeguarding  public  property 
cooperating  with  others 
always  voting  at  election  time 
obeying  the  laws 


thinking  the  thoughts  of  great  men 
thinking  things  out  for  yourself 
learning  facts 
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5.  Progress 


praying 

going  to  church  regularly 
being  kind  to  others 
believing  in  God 


making  more  money 
building  better  roads 
building  larger  cities 
making  more  people  happy 
enjoying  more  labor-saving  devices 


6.  Discipline 


8.  Courage 


not  talking 
sitting  still 

doing  as  we  are  told 
controlling  our  own  behavior 


managing  a  big  business 

living  a  happy  life 

living  a  useful  life 

making  a  great  deal  of  money 


showing  no  fear 
feeling  no  fear 
overcoming  fear 
refusing  to  admit  defeat 
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3.  Communication  and  Community 


References:  Communication  and  community,  p.  5. 

Communication  and  community,  item  1,  p.  8. 

Abstract  words,  p.  12. 

You  know  at  least  one  meaning  of  the  word  community  —  a  town 
or  village,  together  with  the  people  that  live  there.  But  there  are  wider 
meanings.  The  term  may  refer  to  larger  groups:  the  Canadian  com¬ 
munity,  the  Atlantic  community. 

When  the  term  is  used  in  this  way,  it  often  refers  not  only  to  the 
people  and  their  geography  but  to  their  ideas  as  well.  Canadians 
share  certain  ideas,  opinions,  and  habits  that  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  others  —  the  English,  for  example.  Countries  bordering 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  share  some  ideas  that  are  different  from  those  of 
countries  in  the  Pacific  and  other  areas. 

Communication  thus  means  more  than  just  talking  to  one  another 
in  the  same  language.  It  means  thinking  alike  —  sharing  a  community 
of  ideas  and  ideals. 

Even  within  small  communities,  however,  we  often  misunder¬ 
stand  each  other  because  our  symbols  do  not  mean  exactly  the  same 
things  for  us  all.  This  is  especially  true  of  abstract  words,  as  we  have 
seen.  It  is  also  true  of  words  like  true  and  false,  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  had,  for  our  ideas  of  these  may  differ.  Not  too  often,  of  course:  in 
a  true  community  we  must  agree  more  than  disagree.  Nevertheless, 
ours  is  a  democratic  community,  one  in  which  we  are  not  forced  to 
think  wholly  alike. 

In  your  classroom  community,  do  you  agree  more  than  disagree? 

Below  are  a  number  of  examples  of  ideas  which  at  least  some 
people  in  your  community  would  call  right  or  true.  In  the  blank  pre¬ 
ceding  each  example  write  “yes”  if  you  agree,  and  “no”  if  you 
disagree.  Then  total  the  agreements  and  disagreements  for  the  class 
in  each  case. 

As  in  the  preceding  exercise,  the  main  point  here  is  discussion. 
Can  you  explain  why  people  disagree?  Do  you  wish  to  change  your 
judgment  about  any  example  or  examples?  Are  there  some  about 
which  you  cannot  be  sure? 


Is  it  true  that: 


thirteen  seated  at  table  bring  bad  luck? 

burnt  toast  makes  your  hair  curly? 

playing  cards  is  sinful? 

democracy  is  the  best  form  of  government? 

we  must  not  begin  sentences  with  and? 

baseball  is  a  better  game  than  hockey? 

human  beings  are  more  important  than  animals? 
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Is  it  right  that: 

.  murderers  should  be  hanged? 

.  all  normal  children  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school? 

.  comic  books  should  be  banned? 

.  we  should  be  free  to  worship  as  we  please? 

.  we  should  turn  the  other  cheek? 

.  all  eligible  voters  should  vote  at  election  time? 

Is  it  fair  that: 

.  some  Canadians  should  have  more  money  than  others? 

.  people  in  some  parts  of  the  world  should  starve  while  others  are  well  fed? 

.  wives  should  be  asked  to  obey  their  husbands? 

.  a  whole  group  should  be  punished  for  the  misdeeds  of  one  of  them? 

.  parents  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  their  children? 

Is  it  proper  that: 

.  children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard? 

.  girls  should  wear  slacks  to  school? 

.  boys  should  remain  seated  when  girls  enter  the  room? 

.  boys  should  remain  seated  when  women  enter  the  room? 

.  school  parties  should  end  by  11:00  p.m.? 

Is  it  reasonable  that: 

.  boys  and  girls  should  be  required  to  attend  school  until  the  full  age  of  fourteen 

years? 

.  there  should  be  two  full  months  of  summer  holidays? 

.  Junior  High  School  students  should  be  required  to  study  English? 

.  boys  should  have  more  spending  money  than  girls? 

.  women  should  earn  as  much  money  as  men? 
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4.  Slippery  Words 


Reference:  Word  troubles,  pp.  12-15. 

As  we  have  noticed,  words  are  often  confusing  because  their 
meanings  are  too  abstract  or  too  general,  or  because  they  have  two  or 
more  basic  meanings. 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  offers  a  problem  of  meaning  be¬ 
cause  of  a  “slippery  ’  word.  Underline  the  word  and,  in  the  blank  lines 
provided,  explain  the  problem.  You  may  find  it  convenient  to  do  the 
latter  partly  by  means  of  a  question,  as  in  the  examples. 

The  young  lad  was  quite  unhappy  when  we  found  him. 

How  unhappy  was  that?  The  meaning  of  quite  varies  from  “ completely ” 
or  “thoroughly”  to  “somewhat”  or  “rather.” 

Cows  are  more  useful  than  horses. 

Useful  in  what  respect?  For  beef  and  milk,  yes,  but  not  for  draft  work 
and  racing. 


1.  The  United  States  is  richer  than  Canada. 


2.  After  you  have  walked  five  blocks  east,  you’ll  find  our  house  just  across  the  street. 


3.  Boys  like  girls  well  enough,  but  they  usually  prefer  their  own  company. 


4.  Summer  is  better  than  winter. 


5.  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  coming  back  to  work  since  his  health  improved. 


6.  We  promise  to  return  soon. 
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7.  Around  the  bend  we  came  at  last  upon  a  clear  patch  of  water. 


8.  The  temperature  was  98  degrees,  and  none  of  us  wanted  to  cook  in  all  that  heat. 


9. 


Sue  heard  her  older  brother  say  over  the  phone  that  he  would  give  his  girl  friend  a  ring 
the  next  evening. 


10.  The  heavy  wind  snapped  the  telephone  wires  —  a  lucky  break  for  the  escaped  prisoners. 


11.  This  is  the  finest  thread  on  the  market. 


12.  There  was  a  freshness  about  the  young  man  that  amazed  all  of  us. 


13.  The  old  soldier’s  fear  of  height  prevented  his  scaling  the  wall  immediately,  but  his 
comrades  knew  that  he  would  soon  get  over  it. 
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WORDS  AND  EXPERIENCE 


1.  Words  of  Many  Meanings 


Reference:  What  words  mean  to  us,  pp.  22-23. 

Jimmy’s  mother  was  startled.  And  rightly  so,  for  Jimmy  (aged  six) 
had  just  come  home  from  Sunday  School  with  the  announcement  that 
his  teacher  had  said  that  if  he  did  not  come  regularly  each  Sunday  he 
would  be  thrown  into  the  furnace. 

The  more  she  thought  about  it,  the  more  annoyed  Jimmy’s  mother 
became.  What  a  horrible  story,  she  thought,  to  tell  a  child.  It  bothered 
her  so  much  that  at  last  she  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  marched  right 
over  to  the  teacher’s  home  to  ask  what  it  was  all  about. 

The  teacher  was  perplexed.  She  protested  that  she  had  told  no 
such  story.  Then  —  she  remembered!  What  she  had  said  was  that  if 
the  children  did  not  come  regularly  to  class  they  would  be  dropped 
from  the  register. 

This  amusing  story  (like  that  on  page  22  of  your  text)  illustrates 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  language:  words  may  have  more  than  one 
meaning.  In  fact,  they  may  have  as  many  meanings  as  the  experiences 
we  associate  with  them.  (Jimmy  had  only  one  experience,  or  meaning, 
for  register  —  an  opening  through  which  hot  air  from  the  furnace  enters 
the  room.)  Some  words  have  as  many  as  a  hundred  meanings. 

Each  of  the  following  words  has  at  least  three  meanings.  ( Some  of 
them  have  more. )  As  briefly  but  as  accurately  as  you  can,  give  three 
main  meanings  for  each. 


foot  the  part  of  the  body  that  a  man  or  an  animal  stands  on 
the  lowest  part  of  a  thing 
a  length  of  twelve  inches 


1.  air 


2.  bar 


3.  case 


4.  crop 
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5.  duck 


6.  key 


7.  lot 


8.  match 


9.  sound 


10.  slip 


11.  stock 


12.  table 


13.  watch 
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2.  Homonyms 


ant  aunt 


Reference:  What  words  mean  to  us,  pp.  22-23. 

Words  having  the  same  sound  but  different  meanings  are  called 
by  the  strange  name  of  homonyms.  The  words  in  the  preceding  exercise 
are  thus  one  kind  of  homonym.  More  often,  however,  the  term  is  used 
of  words  with  the  same  sound  but  different  spelling  as  well  as  meaning: 
stalk  and  stock,  altar  and  alter,  hare  and  hear. 

Each  of  the  following  words  has  a  homonym  with  which  you 
are  probably  familiar.  Write  the  homonym  in  the  first  space  to  the  right 
of  the  word,  and  in  the  second  space  to  the  right  give  a  meaning 
for  your  homonym. 

sister  of  one’s  father  or  mother 


1.  birth 


2.  boy 


3.  break 


4.  bridal 

5.  dew 

6.  fair 

7.  for 

8.  foul 

9.  fur 

10.  heel 
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11.  idle 


12.  in 


13.  meat 


14.  pair 


I 


15.  piece 


16.  plane 


17.  pray 


18.  roll 


19.  root 


20.  tea 


21.  vise 


22.  yolk 


23.  you 
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3.  Denotation  and  Connotation 

Reference:  Denotation  and  connotation,  pp.  23-24. 

In  the  space  to  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  words,  list  some 
of  the  connotations  it  has  for  you.  Then  compare  your  connotations 
with  those  of  others  in  the  class.  Where  they  differ  considerably,  you 
might  well  try  to  find  the  cause  —  the  differences  in  experience  leading 
to  a  variety  of  interpretations. 

football  speed,  excitement,  hard  knocks,  yelling  crowds,  crisp  fall  weather 

1.  book  . 

2.  car  . 

3.  doll  . 

4.  dusting  . 

5.  hockey  . 

6.  horses  . 


7.  money 


8.  operation 

9.  sunshine 


10.  war 


11.  witch 
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4.  Occupation  and  Denotation 


Reference:  Denotation  and  connotation,  pp.  23-24. 

People  of  the  same  occupation  tend  to  “talk  the  same  language.” 
Of  course,  Canadians  of  different  occupations  may  all  speak  English, 
or  French,  or  in  scattered  areas  some  other  tongue.  But  similar  occupa¬ 
tions  lead  to  similar  experiences,  and  similar  experiences  lead  to  sim¬ 
ilar  words  and  meanings.  Some  of  the  words  may  be  “special”  —  not 
much  used  by  those  of  us  who  do  not  belong  to  the  particular  group. 
Or  they  may  be  familiar  in  form  but  different  in  meaning  —  both  de¬ 
notation  and  connotation. 

Following  are  a  number  of  words  grouped  under  the  headings  of 
different  occupations.  Choose  the  two  or  three  words  of  which  you 
think  the  denotation  would  be  most  different  for  a  member  of  the 
stated  occupation  and  for  an  “outsider.”  Write  these  words  in  the  left- 
hand  column.  On  the  right  explain  the  difference  between  the  general 
and  the  special  meaning. 


Farming  binder,  caboose,  disk,  drill,  elevator,  harvest,  soil,  stook,  thresh 

disk  General:  a  fiat  circular  plate  or  surface 

Special:  a  farm  machine  made  up  of  sharp  disks  for  cultivating  the  soil 


1.  Ranching 


brand,  Chinook,  graze,  range,  rodeo,  roundup,  stampede,  stock 
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2.  Mining 


3.  Oil  working 


cable,  cage,  coal,  mineral,  ore,  pit,  seam,  shaft,  tunnel 


core,  crude,  drill,  gas,  oil,  pipeline,  rig,  tank,  truck 
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4.  Lumbering 


5.  Fishing 


boom,  camp,  drive,  jam,  log,  pulp,  spruce,  timber,  topping 


anchor,  catch,  float,  net,  run,  school,  sea,  storm,  trawl 
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6.  Trapping 


7.  Nursing 


bale,  cabin,  catch,  fox,  fur,  line,  pelt,  round,  skin 


I 


I 


I 


l 


temperature,  patient,  ward,  uniform,  operation,  needle,  care,  hospital, 
examination 
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5.  Occupation  and  Connotation 

Reference:  Denotation  and  connotation,  pp.  23-24. 

One  or  more  words  in  each  of  the  lists  in  the  preceding  exercise 
would  have  particularly  important  connotations  for  persons  engaged 
in  the  occupations  they  refer  to.  In  fact,  it  would  suggest  the  very  life 
of  the  worker  and  his  work.  Choose  the  one  that  seems  to  you  most 
important.  Write  it  in  the  blank  left-hand  column.  On  the  right  explain 
the  connotation  or  connotations.  Give  your  imagination  free  play,  put¬ 
ting  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  worker  in  each  case. 

Farming  harvest  golden  grain,  rich  yellow  pumpkins,  rest  from  work,  food  and 

comfort  for  the  coming  winter 

or 

soil  black  moist  stuff  that  crumbles  and  trickles  through  your 

fingers,  the  substance  that  makes  growth  possible,  the  home 
of  seeds  and  growing  things 

1.  Ranching  . 


2.  Mining 


3.  Oil  working 


4.  Lumbering 


5.  Fishing 
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6.  Trapping 


7.  Nursing 
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Unit  4 

Words  and  Feeling 


REASONABLE 

... 


WORDS  AND  FEELING 


I.  More  Slippery  Words 

Reference:  Words  for  sensations,  opinions,  emotions,  pp.  28-29. 

Much  of  our  study  so  far  has  dealt  with  slippery  words  of  one 
kind  or  another.  We  have  learned  that  abstract  words  are  often  too 
indefinite  to  be  reliable.  We  have  learned  also  that  the  meanings  words 
have  for  us  —  both  denotations  and  connotations  —  depend  largely 
upon  our  experience. 

A.  Slippery  words  of  a  rather  different  kind  are  those  that  we  use 
to  express  our  feelings,  or  judgments,  or  opinions.  These  are  illustrated 
in  the  following  statements.  For  each  choose  one  of  the  two  terms  in 
brackets  —  whichever  best  expresses  your  own  feeling  or  opinion  — 
and  write  it  in  the  space  at  the  right.  If  you  cannot  make  a  choice, 
leave  the  space  blank. 

After  you  have  made  your  choices,  compare  them  with  those  of 
other  members  of  the  class.  In  which  eases  is  there  a  difference  of 
opinion?  Could  any  of  these  differences  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  by  some  kind  of  test,  or  by  argument?  If  not,  they  are  simply 
matters  of  opinion. 

1.  Our  school  building  is  (beautiful,  ugly).  . 

2.  Our  town  is  (little,  big).  . . 

3.  Thirty-five  miles  an  hour  is  ( fast,  slow) .  . 

4.  The  floor  of  this  classroom  is  (rough,  smooth).  . 

5.  The  temperature  of  this  classroom  is  (warm,  cool).  . 

6.  The  atmosphere  of  this  classroom  is  (moist,  dry).  . . 

7.  Our  desks  are  (comfortable,  uncomfortable).  . 

8.  The  smell  of  wood  smoke  is  (agreeable,  disagreeable).  . 

9.  The  taste  of  corn  syrup  is  (too  sweet,  just  right).  . 

10.  The  taste  of  pickles  is  (pleasant,  unpleasant).  . 

II.  Having  your  hair  brushed  is  (soothing,  annoying). 

12.  The  feel  of  wool  next  to  your  skin  is  (comforting,  irritating). 

13.  Art  work  is  (difficult,  easy). 

14.  Coffee  tastes  (nice,  nasty). 

15.  Reading  stories  about  Canadian  history  is  (interesting,  boring). 

16.  Wrestling  matches  are  (thrilling,  disgusting). 
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17.  Punishing  the  whole  class  for  the  offence  of  one  person  is  (fail*,  unfair) . 

18.  Windy  days  are  (cheerful,  dismal).  . 

19.  Thunderstorms  are  (exciting,  frightening).  . 

20.  Mountain  country  is  (inspiring,  depressing).  . 

B.  When  statements  such  as  the  preceding  lead  to  argument  they 
probably  need  to  be  restated  as  feelings,  judgments,  or  opinions.  Which 
of  the  following  expressions  would  be  useful  in  avoiding  foolish  argu¬ 
ments  by  suggesting  feelings  rather  than  facts?  Check  them  at  the 
left. 

....  It  is  true  that  .  .  . 

....  It  is  probable  that  .  .  . 

....  Never  doubt  that  .  .  . 

....  It  seems  to  me  that  .  .  . 

,. . .  .  Isn’t  it  true  that  .  .  .? 

....  You  can  bet  your  life  that  . 

....  Without  doubt  .  .  . 

....  In  my  opinion  .  .  . 

....  Of  course  .  .  . 

....  Certainly  .  .  . 

....  In  my  experience  .  .  . 

....  As  I  see  the  matter  .  .  . 

,.  .  .  .  From  my  point  of  view  .  .  . 

....  Nobody  can  deny  that  .  .  . 

....  Could  it  be  that  .  .  .  ? 

,. . .  .  Only  fools  think  that  .  .  . 

Anybody  knows  that  .  .  . 

....  I  believe  that  .  .  . 

.  I  should  think  that  .  .  . 

You’re  crazy  if  you  don’t  think  that  .  .  . 
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2.  Facts  and  Feelings 

Reference:  Names,  emotions,  and  name  calling,  pp.  29-30. 

Sometimes  our  emotions  make  us  say  things  that  are  untrue.  When 
this  happens,  our  words  may  be  misleading  or  even  harmful  —  not  only 
to  others  but  to  ourselves. 

Each  of  the  following  statements  is  an  example  of  emotional 
language  which  is  not  good  communication  because  it  exaggerates, 
or  boasts,  or  calls  names,  or  otherwise  makes  us  angry  instead  of 
communicating  reasonably  and  accurately.  In  the  space  below  each 
statement,  rewrite  it  as  reasonably  and  as  accurately  as  you  can.  Some 
of  the  statements  may  have  to  be  changed  considerably. 

Hunting  is  the  best  fun  in  the  world. 

I  think  hunting  is  great  sport. 

Only  sissies  like  music. 

Not  everyone  likes  music. 

Our  team  can  lick  the  daylights  out  of  yours. 

We  are  confident  that  we  can  heat  your  team. 

1.  The  British  are  the  bravest  people  in  the  world. 


2.  The  book  you  lent  me  was  no  good. 


3.  What  good’s  an  education,  anyway? 


4.  Parents  always  come  snooping  around  when  they’re  not  wanted. 


5.  You’re  crazy  if  you  don’t  like  fishing. 


6.  There’s  only  one  way  to  win  an  argument  —  Get  tough! 
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7.  The  dog  is  a  man’s  best  friend. 


8.  D.P.’s  are  lazy  good-for-nothings. 


9.  The  Japanese  are  a  treacherous  race. 


10.  Portuguese  are  funny  people. 


11.  Crossword  puzzles  are  a  waste  of  time. 


12.  It’s  stupid  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice. 


13.  Don’t  be  a  dope  —  do  it  my  way. 


14.  Studying  late  at  night  never  gets  you  anywhere. 


15.  Girls  are  always  changing  their  minds. 


16.  Television  shows  are  wonderful. 
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3.  Exciting  Words  in  Advertising 

References:  Descriptive  words  in  advertising,  pp.  12-13. 

The  truth  about  things,  p.  30. 

Connotation  in  advertising,  item  6,  p.  33. 

Critical  listening  and  reading,  p.  147. 

Example,  item  6,  pp.  151-152. 

Advertisements  can  serve  a  useful  purpose.  They  tell  us  what 
products  are  on  the  market,  and  many  of  them  describe  these  products 
fairly  and  accurately.  Some,  however,  are  exaggerated  or  untrue. 
Others  use  words  of  pleasing  connotation  that  frequently  have  little 
to  do  with  the  product  itself. 

The  following  advertisements  are  of  the  kind  that  you  often  see 
in  magazines  and  newspapers.  Notice  the  exciting  words  and  ex¬ 
pressions.  Underline  them. 

Referring  to  the  words  you  have  underlined,  discuss  some  of  these 
advertisements  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Which,  if  any,  seem  reason¬ 
ably  honest?  What  claims  are  made  that  seem  to  you  unreasonable, 
or  misleading,  or  downright  dishonest?  What  important  questions 
would  you  want  to  ask  the  advertiser  about  his  product  —  perhaps 
about  what  he  has  not  said  as  well  as  about  what  he  has? 

1.  Fly  the  skyways.  Build  a  two-passenger  plane  from  cheap  parts.  Complete  build-it-your- 
self  plans  and  instructions,  free  ground  school  course,  only  25^.  Write  today. 

2.  Limited  offer!  Twelve  new  smash  musical  hits  on  one  record  for  only  79^.  Hit  tunes  only. 
Don’t  miss  this  offer.  Hurry,  hurry,  hurry! 

3.  Vest-pocket  radio.  Tune  in  on  your  favorite  programs  wherever  you  go.  Beautiful  plastic 
case  with  jewelled  border,  built-in  earphones.  Only  $3.99.  No  batteries,  no  aerial  required. 

4.  SURPRISE  BARGAIN  package.  You’re  taking  no  chance  on  this  one  —  it’s  packed  full 
of  thrilling  and  useful  articles.  Tops  as  a  gift.  $1.00  each  (2  for  $1.85). 

5.  Hula  skirt  from  glamorous  Hawaii.  Excellent  for  parties,  plays,  and  general  fun.  Dance 
the  Hula  for  your  friends.  Be  popular  at  social  gatherings.  Sizes  8  to  18  years.  $3.45. 

6.  One-hundred  power  telescope.  See  the  craters  of  the  moon,  the  rings  of  Saturn.  Learn 
astronomy  with  this  superb  scientific  instrument.  Set  up  your  own  observatory,  make 
money  from  admission  charges.  With  illustrated  book  on  astronomy,  only  $2.75. 

7.  They’re  new!  They’re  true!  They’re  longer  lasting.  Superfast  golf  balls  are  scientifically 
wound  for  perfect  balance  and  roundness,  cut  through  the  air  with  jet-like  speed. 
“Miracle’’  centres  give  them  extra  flash  and  roll.  Make  the  most  of  your  game  and  the 
least  of  your  score.  Stock  up  today. 

8.  Save!  Save!  Save!  $$$$$$$$  The  event  of  the  year  —  at  Miller’s  Merchandise  Mart. 
Thousands  of  articles  will  be  sacrificed,  selling  at  only  a  fraction  of  cost.  Don’t  miss  this 
astounding  money-saving  opportunity.  Doors  open  at  9  sharp. 

9.  New  Supersonic  air  rifle,  with  “magic  touch”  firing  action  and  telescopic  sights.  Hard¬ 
wood  stock,  gleaming  mirror-finish  alloy  barrel.  Use  it  for  target  practice  —  shoot  gophers, 
ducks,  geese.  With  box  of  200  shots,  $4.95. 

10.  At  last  —  the  movie  you’ve  been  waiting  for!  The  greatest  historical  motion  picture  of  all 
time  —  colossal  sets,  magnificent  costumes,  superb  drama.  Thrill  to  the  clash  of  the 
armed  knights  as  they  battle  for  possession  of  the  mysterious  walled  city.  Monday  through 
Saturday  at  the  new  Royal  Theatre. 
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4.  Exciting  Words  in  Poetry 


Reference:  Item  5,  p.  32. 

Exciting  words  are,  of  course,  not  always  undesirable  or  mislead¬ 
ing,  as  they  sometimes  are  in  advertising.  In  stories  and  poetry,  for 
instance,  they  increase  our  enjoyment.  They  may,  like  the  italicized 
words  in  the  following  selections,  appeal  to  our  physical  senses: 

The  smell  of  coffee  freshly  ground; 

Of  rich  plum  pudding,  holly  crowned; 

Of  onions  fried  and  deeply  browned. 

Woods  by  7noonlight  in  September 

Breathe  most  sweet;  and  I  remember 

Many  a  smoky  camp-fire  ember. 

From  “Smells”  from  The  Rocking  Horse  by  Christopher  Morley,  copyright  1918, 
1946,  by  Christopher  Morley,  published  by  permission  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


Or  to  our  sense  of  beauty : 

The  night  the  green  moth  came  for  me, 
A  creamy  moon  poured  down  the  hill, 
The  meadow  seemed  a  silver  sea. 

Small  pearls  were  hung  in  every  tree, 
And  all  so  still,  so  still  — 


Or  to  our  sense  of  fear,  or  awe,  or  mystery,  etc.: 

From  where  I  sit,  I  see  the  stars, 

And  down  the  chilly  floor 

The  moon  between  the  frozen  bars 

Is  glimmering  dim  and  hoar. 

Yet  some  wild  thing  is  in  mine  ear; 

I  hold  my  breath  and  hark; 

Out  of  the  depth  I  seem  to  hear 
A  crying  in  the  dark  .  .  . 


Following  are  a  number  of  poems  or  excerpts  from  poems  that  con¬ 
tain  exciting  words  and  phrases;  to  the  right  of  each  are  a  few  blank  lines. 
Underline  the  more  exciting  words  or  phrases,  and  at  the  right  tell 
what  feeling  or  feelings  they  arouse  in  you.  (You  may  wish  to  use 
the  terms  italicized  above.) 


Do  you  fear  the  force  of  the  wind?  physical  senses 

Th e  slash  of  the  rain? 

Go  face  them  and  fight  them. 

Be  savage  again.  .  .  . 

The  children  were  shouting  together  sense  of  beauty 

And  racing  along  the  sands, 

A  glimmer  of  dancing  shadows, 

A  dovelike  flutter  of  hands.  .  .  . 
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The  whole  of  the  world  was  merry  sense  of  beauty 

One  joy  from  the  vale  to  the  height, 

Where  the  blue  woods  of  twilight  encircled 
The  lovely  lawns  of  the  light. 

1.  When  summer’s  in  the  city,  . 

And  brick’s  a  blaze  of  heat. 

The  Ice-cream  Man  with  his  little  cart  . . 

Goes  trundling  down  the  street. 


2.  Train- whistles  have  a  lonesome  sound, 

They  make  me  think  of  going  places. 
Of  treading  unfamiliar  ground 
And  viewing  unfamiliar  faces; 

Of  travel,  thrills,  adventure,  pain  — 

And  wishing  I  were  home  again. 

And  when  I  hear  at  night,  in  bed, 

A  locomotive’s  plaintive  wail, 

I  think  of  lanterns,  green  and  red, 

And  miles  and  miles  of  polished  rail; 
Of  distant  scenes  and  lanes  and  lovers  — 
And  snuggle  down  beneath  the  covers. 


3.  The  wind  cracked  his  whip, 

The  storm  flashed  a  gun, 

And  the  animal-clouds  marched  one  by  one 
Under  the  tent  of  the  sky. 

There  were  elephants,  blue, 

And  shaggy  white  bears, 

And  dozens  and  dozens  of  prancing  gray  mares 
With  their  beautiful  heads  held  high. 


4.  Singing  songs  with  jolly  chorus! 

Sitting  in  the  firelight! 

Watching  lively  sparks  leap  upward, 

Mingling  with  the  starlight! 

5.  From  upland  slopes  I  see  the  cows  file  by, 
Lowing,  great  chested,  down  the  homeward  trail, 
By  dusking  fields  and  meadows  shining  pale 
With  moon-tipped  dandelions. 


6.  The  twilight  hours  like  birds  flew  by. 
As  lightly  and  as  free; 

Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky, 
Ten  thousand  in  the  sea. 

For  every  wave  with  dimpled  face 
That  leaped  upon  the  air 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace 
And  held  it  trembling  there. 
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5.  Point  of  View 

Reference:  Feelings,  opinions,  and  judgments,  p.  29. 

Item  7,  p.  33. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  realize  how  often  our  choice  of  words 
reflects  our  feelings  and  opinions.  You  would  hardly  imagine  that  the 
following,  for  instance,  are  descriptions  of  the  same  house. 


It’s  low,  squat,  and  ugly,  with  a  roof  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  Most 
of  the  front  and  back  is  windows  —  you  can  see  right  through  the  thing, 
like  a  fishbowl.  The  brickwork  around  the  door  and  below  the  windows 
is  a  dullish  brown,  the  wooden  parts  dead  white.  There  is  no  decora¬ 
tion  at  all  .  .  . 

It’s  a  low,  modern  structure,  with  clean,  square  lines.  Generous 
window  space  both  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear  make  it  exceptionally 
bright  and  cheerful.  The  deep  rich  brown  of  the  brickwork  around  the 
door  and  below  the  windows  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  white  wood- 

You  guessed  it!  The  first  description  was  written  by  a  person  who 
likes  the  older  type  of  home,  the  second  by  one  who  prefers  the  modern 
style.  Such  differences  lie  in  the  way  we  look  at  things  or,  as  we  say, 
in  the  point  of  view.  This  in  turn  depends  on  our  backgrounds,  our 
interests,  our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  attitudes,  our  sympathies,  even  our 
possessions  (we  often  feel  a  loyalty  to  our  own  home,  our  own  car, 
our  own  home  town). 

These  factors  need  not  always  be  regretted,  but  it  is  wise  to  under¬ 
stand  their  influence  on  us. 

In  the  space  below  and  on  page  36,  tell  a  story  or  describe  a  scene 
or  situation  from  different  points  of  view.  The  following  are  suggestive: 

A.  The  depths  of  a  hardwood  forest  as  experienced  by  (1)  a  lumberman,  and  (2)  a  person 
who  is  lost. 

B  A  rainy  day  as  viewed  by  (1)  a  farmer  whose  grain  is  in  need  of  moistuie,  and  (2) 
members  of  a  family  about  to  start  foi  a  holiday  at  the  lake. 

C.  The  “winning  play’’  of  a  critical  hockey  game  as  seen  by  ( 1 )  a  supporter  of  the  winning 
team,  and  (2)  a  supporter  of  the  losing  side. 


work 


(1) 
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BOYS 


BOYS  GROW 


Unit  5 

Kinds  and  Uses  of  Words 


ACTIVE  BOYS  GROW  QUICKLY 


KINDS  AND  USES  OF  WORDS 


I.  Nouns 

Reference:  Introduction  and  nouns,  pp.  35-36. 

Nouns  are  name  words.  Test  your  ability  to  recognize  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  speech  by  underlining  the  nouns  in  the  following 
sentences.  Be  sure  not  to  miss  any,  but  be  sure  also  that  those  you 
underline  really  do  refer  to  a  person,  place,  or  thing. 

Most  of  the  nouns  below  are  common  nouns.  If  there  are  any 
proper  nouns,  underline  them  twice. 

People  must  work. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

My  home  is  in  Winnipeg. 

1.  Agriculture  includes  tilling  and  reaping. 

2.  Farming  is  perhaps  the  most  important  occupation  in  Canada. 

3.  Many  farmers  depend  on  irrigation  for  good  crops. 

4.  Modern  machinery  is  a  great  help  in  farming:  tractors,  mechanical  ploughs,  reapers,  and 
combines. 

5.  Fruit  is  grown  extensively  in  the  East  and  in  the  western  mountains  and  on  the  coast. 

6.  Mining  is  the  main  industry  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

7.  Gold,  silver,  and  platinum  are  precious  metals  mined  in  Ontario. 

8.  Alberta  has  found  vast  quantities  of  oil. 

9.  Rich  forests  of  spruce  and  pine  abound  in  northern  regions. 

10.  Waterfalls  provide  cheap  power  for  the  operation  of  factories. 

II.  Canada  has  great  natural  beauty. 

12.  Many  tourists  think  that  Banff  is  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  Rockies. 

13.  There  is  an  error  in  your  calculation. 

14.  Multiplication  and  division  are  two  different  mathematical  processes. 

15.  All  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  are  equal. 

16.  Careful  planning  pays  off. 

17.  Our  plans  must  be  made  carefully. 

18.  Our  ideas  of  nobility  include  both  sympathy  and  loyalty. 

19.  Pride  is  a  kind  of  selfishness. 

20.  Unselfishness  and  modesty  are  fine  qualities. 

21.  Jim  is  a  powerful  swimmer. 

22.  His  brother  spends  most  of  his  spare  time  playing  hockey  and  basketball. 

23.  Athletes  must  take  good  care  of  their  bodies. 

24.  Kittens  are  mischievous. 

25.  Kittens  become  cats. 
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2.  General  and  Specific  Nouns 

Reference:  General  and  exact  words,  p.  36. 

A.  Many  of  the  sentences  in  the  preceding  exercise  of  this  unit  (page 
38)  include  both  general  and  exact  nouns.  A  general  noun  names 
a  kind  or  class  of  things.  An  exact  or,  as  we  often  say,  a  specific  noun 
names  an  individual  or  a  member  of  that  type  or  class. 

Reread  the  preceding  exercise.  For  each  sentence  that  contains 
both  a  general  noun  and  a  specific  noun  or  nouns,  make  the  necessary 
entries  in  the  columns  below. 

Sentence  General  Noun  Specific  Noun(s) 

1  Agriculture  tilling,  reaping 


B.  In  three  consecutive  sentences  near  the  end  of  the  list  on  page 
38,  the  general  and  specific  nouns  are  also  abstract.  (Review  Unit  2, 
exercise  1,  page  8.) 

In  the  appropriate  spaces  below,  list  the  sentence  numbers,  the 
specific  nouns,  and  a  practical  example  of  what  each  of  these  nouns 
means  to  you. 

Sentence  Specific  Noun  Example 

dishonesty  avoiding  the  payment  of  debts 
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3.  Verbs 

Reference:  Verbs,  p.  37. 

A.  Verbs  are  statement  words.  Test  your  ability  to  recognize  verbs  by 
underlining  those  in  the  sentences  below. 

In  winter  we  skate,  ski,  and  go  for  sleigh  rides;  in  summer  we  swim,  play  tennis,  and  hike. 
Skating  is  our  favorite  winter  sport;  bowling  became  popular  last  summer. 

1.  Many  people  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our  community. 

2.  Those  who  produce  food  live  for  the  most  part  outside  the  community  itself. 

3.  Various  workers  prepare  and  transport  food. 

4.  Food  is  our  first  necessity.  Then  comes  shelter. 

5.  Carpenters  and  painters  belong  to  the  building  trade. 

6.  The  clothing  trade  serves  a  third  great  need. 

7.  Safety  services  such  as  fire  and  police  protection  become  especially  important  in  large 
cities,  where  a  great  many  people  crowd  close  together. 

8.  People  congregate  in  large  cities  for  many  reasons:  they  are  in  search  of  employment,  they 
find  special  opportunities  for  entertainment,  or  they  just  like  the  feeling  of  bigness. 

B.  Verbs,  like  nouns,  may  be  more  or  less  general  or  specific.  Gener¬ 
ally  the  more  exact  word  is  the  better,  although  there  are,  of  course, 
occasions  when  we  want  general  words  for  general  meanings  ( Every¬ 
one  went  home). 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  would  probably  be  more  effective 
if  one  or  more  of  the  verbs  were  more  specific.  Underline  the  verbs 
that  you  think  need  improvement,  and  write  a  substitute  for  each  in  the 
blank  space  at  the  right. 

John  injured  his  hand  on  the  broken  bottle.  gashed 

The  young  man  moved  from  the  path  of  the  onrushing  truck.  sprang 


1.  Jim  said  that  the  others  were  not  taking  their  share  of  the 
responsibility. 

2.  The  water,  under  great  pressure  from  the  lake  above,  came 
from  the  hole  in  the  rock. 

3.  As  they  moved  around  the  track  in  their  powerful  cars,  they 
brought  up  a  swirling  cloud  of  dust. 


4.  Since  Effie  was  wearing  her  crimson  skirt  and  sweater,  we 
soon  saw  her  even  in  the  large  crowd. 

5.  The  little  stream  went  with  difficulty  across  the  dry  land. 

6.  The  hail  came  hard  against  the  window  panes,  and  a  fierce 
gust  of  wind  broke  one  of  them. 
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4.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Reference:  Adjectives  and  adverbs,  pp.  37-38. 

Adjectives  and  adverbs  are  descriptive  words.  Test  your  ability 
to  recognize  these  words  by  underlining  them  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  Then  list  each  on  a  separate  line  below  the  sentence  in  which 
you  find  it,  tell  what  part  of  speech  it  is,  and  what  it  modifies. 

Suddenly  the  whole  crowd  laughed. 

suddenly  adverb  modifies  the  verb  laughed, 

whole  adjective  modifies  the  noun  crowd. 


The  first  day  went  by  very  pleasantly. 


adjective 

adverb 

adverb 

adverb 


modifies  the  noun  day. 


first 
by 

pleasantly 

very  adverb  modifies  the  adverb  pleasantly. 

1.  The  first  car  went  too  fast  for  safety. 


modifies  the  verb  went. 
modifies  the  verb  went. 


2.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  with  a  bright  sun  and  a  fresh  breeze. 


3.  As  we  rolled  happily  along,  we  chatted  gaily  about  nothing  at  all. 


4.  Soon  we  reached  the  green  foothills. 


5.  In  the  first  range  of  mountains  we  drove  cautiously  -  then  more  quickly  as  the  valleys 
flattened  out. 
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6. 


Reaching  a  very  high  point  on  the  road,  we  stopped  and  took  some  pictures. 


7.  A  light  shower  drove  us  back  into  the  car. 


8.  There  we  opened  our  lunch  and  ate  hungrily. 


9.  Fresh  air  and  a  good  appetite  go  together. 


10.  But  the  fine  sceneiy  made  us  want  to  push  forward,  and  within  twenty  minutes  we  were 
on  the  move  again. 


11. 


With  the  pleasant  company  and  beautiful  surroundings,  the  rest  of  the  day  went 
too  quickly. 
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5.  Exactness  and  Modifying  Words 

References:  General  and  exact  nouns,  p.  36. 

General  and  exact  verbs,  p.  37. 

Item  8,  pp.  42-43. 

Adjectives  and  adverbs,  p.  38. 

In  some  of  the  preceding  exercises  of  this  unit  ( especially  exercises 
2  and  3  on  pages  39  and  40),  we  have  noticed  the  difference  between 
general  and  specific  words.  Obviously  specific  words  are  preferable  to 
general  words  simply  because  they  are  more  exact.  When  there  are  none 
exact  enough  for  our  purposes  we  use  modifying  words:  adjectives  to 
modify  nouns,  adverbs  to  modify  verbs  and  adjectives  and  other 
adverbs. 

We  need  general  words  for  general  ideas.  More  often,  however, 
the  need  is  the  other  way  around:  we  need  more  specific  or  modifying 
words  for  more  exact  ideas.  All  too  frequently  we  forget,  for  example, 
that  all  members  of  a  class  or  group  are  not  the  same.  “Men,”  we  may 
say,  “are  better  car  drivers  than  women,”  forgetting  that  all  men  are 
not  equally  good  drivers,  that  all  women  are  not  equally  bad,  and  that 
many  women  are  better  drivers  than  some  men.  The  faulty  use  of 
general  words  is  thus  more  than  a  problem  in  language.  It  is  a  problem 
in  thinking. 

Following  are  statements  in  which  some  of  the  words  or  ideas  are 
too  general.  Rewrite  each  sentence  in  the  blank  line  below  it,  making 
it  more  clear  or  accurate  or  reasonable.  You  may  do  so  by  substituting 
specific  for  general  words,  by  adding  modifying  words  (adjectives  and 
adverbs),  or  by  both  methods.  In  a  few  instances  you  may  wish  to 
substitute  one  specific  word  for  several  other  words  (or  vice  versa), 
or  to  rewrite  much  of  the  sentence. 

Animals  get  too  hot  in  summer. 

Furry  animals  sometimes  get  too  hot  in  summer. 

Trains  can  go  fast. 

Most  trains  can  go  at  least  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

The  farmer  walked  with  big  steps  across  his  field. 

The  farmer  strode  across  his  field. 

1.  Children  like  ice  cream. 


2.  Bears  like  to  swim  in  icy  pools. 


3.  Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 


4.  Girls  are  gossips. 
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5.  Boy  Scouts  are  brave,  loyal,  and  true. 


6.  Canadians  are  an  honest  people. 


7.  Americans  are  boastful. 


8.  Health  means  wealth. 


9.  Haste  makes  waste. 


10.  Banks  and  loan  companies  give  out  money  for  interest. 


11.  A  policeman’s  job  is  to  stop  people  from  wrongdoing. 


12.  Girls  are  more  artistic  than  boys. 


13.  Books  are  entertaining. 


14.  Hard  work  never  hurt  anyone. 


15.  Convicts  are  vicious  characters. 


16.  New  shoes  pinch. 


17.  Exercise  makes  you  healthy. 


18.  The  earth  turns  around  and  around  on  its  axis. 


19.  You  can’t  trust  even  your  friends. 

I . 
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6.  Ideas  and  Parts  of  Speech 


References:  Summary  and  review,  pp.  39-40. 
Items  1  and  2,  p.  40. 


Mosquitoes  are  an  annoyance  to  us. 
Mosquitoes  annoy  us. 

Mosquitoes  are  annoying. 
Mosquitoes  buzz  annoyingly. 


( noun ) 

( verb ) 

( adjective ) 
( adverb ) 


As  the  above  examples  show,  some  ideas  can  be  recognized  and 
expressed  in  all  four  of  the  main  parts  of  speech. 


A.  Many  verbs  have  nouns  of  similar  form,  like  annoy  and  annoyance. 
Others  are  identical  in  form  (help,  for  example).  A  number  of  such 
verbs  are  listed  below.  In  the  blank  space  opposite  each,  write  the 
corresponding  noun.  Notice  any  common  endings. 


advertise  advertisement 


7.  love 


advise  advice  8.  permit 

1.  collect  .  9.  prevent 

2.  declare  .  10.  repay 

3.  delay  11.  share 

4.  describe  .  12.  succeed 

5.  fail  13.  talk 

6.  hunt  14.  worry 


B.  The  words  of  the  following  list  are  adjectives.  See  if  you  can  form, 
for  each,  the  corresponding  adverb  and  noun.  Notice  the  endings. 

Adverb  Noun 

able  ably  ability 

1.  brisk  . 

2.  dainty  . . 

3.  fair  . 

4.  hoarse  . 

5.  just  . 

6.  lofty  . 

7.  pleasant  . . . . 
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8.  rapid  . 

9.  saucy  . 

10.  strict  . 

11.  sturdy  . 

12.  sudden  . 

13.  thick  . 

14.  thorough  . 

C.  Below  are  some  adjective  ideas  that  can  be  traced  right  through 
the  other  main  parts  of  speech.  Try  your  hand  at  the  job.  Again  notice 
any  common  endings  or  identical  forms. 


Adjective 

Adverb 

Verb 

Noun 

amusing 

amusingly 

amuse 

amusement 

broad 

broadly 

broaden 

breadth 

1.  coarse 

2.  economical 

3.  emphatic 

4.  free 

5.  full 

6.  helpful 

7.  hopeful 

8.  hot 

9.  obedient 

10.  rough 

11.  short 

12.  smooth 

13.  strong 

14.  thick 

15.  wide 
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7.  Word  Uses  and  Parts  of  Speech 

Reference:  Items  2-4,  pp.  40-41. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  a  word  serves  as 
only  one  part  of  speech.  Many  words  serve  two  or  more  purposes  (we 
have  already  noticed  a  few  of  these  in  the  preceding  exercise ) .  Their 
classification  depends  upon  their  use. 

Bill  is  a  fast  worker:  he  works  fast. 

Slow  down.  Drive  slow.  A  slow  car. 

Rap  at  the  door.  Give  a  sharp  rap. 

In  the  first  set  of  examples  above,  fast  is  used  first  as  an  adjective 
(modifying  the  noun  worker)  and  then  as  an  adverb  (modifying  the 
verb  works).  In  the  second  set,  slow  is  used  as  a  verb,  as  an  adverb, 
and  as  an  adjective.  In  the  third,  rap  is  used  as  a  verb  and  as  a  noun. 

What  part  of  speech  is  served  by  each  of  the  italicized  words  in 
the  following  sentences?  Name  it  below  in  the  blank  space  with  the 
corresponding  number.  If  it  is  an  adjective  or  adverb,  state  the  word 
it  modifies. 

Next  ( 1)  we  looked  for  the  missing  letter.  This  was  our  next  (2)  move. 

(1)  adverb  modifying  the  verb  looked 

(2)  adjective  modifying  the  noun  move 

1.  Speed  (1)  on  the  open  highway  if  you  like.  But  keep  your  speed  (2)  always  within  the 

speed  (3)  limit. 

(1) . 

(2) . ; . 

(3)  . 

2.  The  cars  crashed  ( 1 ) .  They  came  together  with  a  terrific  crash  (2). 

(1) . 

(2) . 

3.  We  are  going  to  have  a  box  (1)  social.  We  box  (2)  the  lunches.  That  is,  we  put  each 

one  in  a  box  (3). 


. . 

. . 

(3) . ; . ; . 

4.  Workmen  repair  (1)  the  damage.  The  store  is  closed  for  repairs  (2). 
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5.  Don’t  mail  (1)  the  parcel  yet.  Well  put  it  in  the  mail  (2)  later. 

(1) . 

(2) . 

6.  You  wrong  ( 1 )  me  if  you  think  I  did  wrong  ( 2 ) .  I  did  nothing  wrong  ( 3 ) . 

(1) . 

(2) . 

(3) . . 

7.  The  first  horse  jumped  the  hurdle  (1).  The  second  horse  hurdled  (2)  the  obstacle 
without  difficulty. 

(1) . 

(2) . 

8.  There  was  a  break  ( 1 )  in  the  power  line.  The  crew  broke  ( 2 )  all  records  in  mending  it. 

(1) . 

(2) . .' . 

9.  We  did  more  of  our  work  (1)  in  the  work  (2)  period.  Work  (3)  till  the  end  of  the 
period. 

(1) . 

(2) . 

(3) . . 

10.  A  calm  (1)  sea  means  smooth  sailing.  The  fine  weather  calmed  (2)  the  sea.  The 
storm  was  followed  by  a  calm  (3). 

(1) . 

(2) . . . 

(3) . 

11.  What  make  (1)  of  car  is  that?  What  company  makes  (2)  it? 

(1) . 

(2) . 

12.  A  story  ( 1 )'  book.  The  first  story  ( 2 ) . 

(1) . 

(2) . 
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8.  Word  Groups  and  Parts  of  Speech 

Reference:  Item  7,  p.  42. 

Each  of  the  underlined  word  groups  in  the  following  sentences 
serves  as  a  single  part  of  speech.  Name  this  part  of  speech  in  the  blank 
with  the  conesponding  number  below.  In  the  case  of  adjective  and 
adverb  groups,  tell  what  each  modifies. 

The  man  with  the  beard  (1)  sprang  from  the  car  (2). 

(1)  adjective  modifying  the  noun  man 

(2)  adverb  modifying  the  verb  sprang 

He  will  be  charged  (1)  with  theft  (2)  if  he  is  caught  (3). 

(1)  verb 

(2)  adverb  modifying  the  verb  group  will  be  charged 

(3)  adverb  modifying  the  verb  group  will  be  charged 

1.  The  production  of  wool  (1)  is  increasing  (2)  in  Canada  (3). 

(1) . 

(2) . 

(3) . 

2.  At  the  same  time  (1)  there  has  been  (2)  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  (3). 


(1) . 

(2) . 

(3) . 

3.  Wool  export  in  1952  (1)  was  about  one  million  pounds  (2)  more  than  in  1951. 

(1) . 

(2) . 

4.  The  process  of  making  woollen  yam  (1)  is  very  interesting  to  watch  (2). 

(1) . 

(2) . 

5.  Wool  is  shorn  (1)  from  the  sheep  (2)  in  the  spring  (3). 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
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6.  After  shearing  (1),  the  fleece,  rolled  into  bundles  (2),  is  sent  (3)  to  the  mill  (4). 


(1) . 

(2) . 

(3)  . 

(4)  . 

7.  The  fleece  must  be  washed  (1)  once  again  when  it  reaches  the  mill  (2). 

(1) . 

(2) . 

8.  Carding  is  an  operation  which  pulls  the  fibres  apart  ( 1 ) . 

(1) . 

9.  In  the  spinning  process  ( 1 )  the  fibres  are  drawn  ( 2 )  out  into  yarn  ( 3 ) . 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
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ORGANIZING  OUR  THINKING 


1.  Thinking  and  Planning 

References:  Organizing  ideas  to  show  relationships,  pp.  47-49. 

Item  2,  pp.  50-51. 

Although  choosing  the  best  words  is  a  very  important  part  of  clear 
expression,  it  is  by  no  means  all.  Organizing  our  ideas  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant.  Ideas  that  belong  together  must  be  grouped  together,  and 
expressed  in  the  proper  order.  In  short,  ideas  must  be  organized  so 
as  to  show  their  relationships. 

Below  is  an  outline  of  ideas  for  a  report  on  “Sugar  from  Beets.” 
Read  it  through.  Although  you  may  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
subject,  you  can  see  at  once  that  this  is  not  a  very  good  list.  Many 
of  the  ideas  that  belong  together  are  not  grouped  together.  They  are 
not  always  in  the  proper  order.  Similar  ideas  are  not  expressed  in 
similar  ways  —  some  are  sentences,  some  are  parts  of  sentences,  and 
some  are  nouns  or  topics. 


Sugar  from  Beets 


1.  Farmers  bring  beets  to  receiving  stations. 

2.  From  receiving  stations  to  factory. 

3.  Many  workers  required. 

4.  Sugar  comes  from  beet  liquid. 

5.  Washing  and  slicing  of  beets. 

6.  Warm  water  treatment  takes  juices  from  beet  slices,  including  impurities. 

7.  Removal  of  impurities. 

8.  Beet  slices  stored  in  large  tanks. 

9.  Evaporators  change  the  liquid  into  a  syrup. 

10.  Boiling. 

11.  By-product  is  molasses  —  not  palatable,  so  sold  for  cattle  food. 
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12.  Centrifugal  machines,  which  separate  the  sugar  from  the  liquid. 

13.  Yeast  is  also  a  by-product. 

14.  Pulp  used  for  cattle  food  or  fertilizer. 

15.  Growing  of  sugar  beets  requires  much  labor  -  deep  ploughing,  thinning,  cultivating. 

16.  Housing  of  workers  sometimes  a  problem. 

17.  Labor  costs  high. 


You  are  to  do  two  main  things  with  this  outline. 

A.  Express  similar  ideas  in  similar  ways.  Simply  cross  out  the  expres¬ 
sion  you  want  to  change  and  rewrite  it  above.  Before  you  make  any 
changes  you  will,  of  course,  want  to  decide  whether  to  use  sentences 
or  topics.  For  example,  you  might  make  the  second  point  into  a 
sentence  ( Beets  are  taken  from  receiving  stations  to  factory)  to  go 
with  the  first  point,  which  is  expressed  as  a  sentence.  Or  you  might 
prefer  to  change  the  first  point  to  go  with  the  second  (From  field  to 
receiving  stations). 

B.  Make  any  necessary  changes  in  the  order  of  the  points.  You  may 
find  some  points  that  need  to  be  taken  out  of  their  present  positions 
entirely  and  grouped  in  a  special  section  or  sections  at  the  beginning 
or  the  end.  You  might  omit  ideas  that  seem  to  repeat  each  other,  and 
even  add  a  point  or  two  if  you  think  something  of  importance  has  been 
missed. 

As  you  proceed,  you  may  find  that  you  wish  to  divide  your  points 
into  main  groups  —  for  example,  those  about  beet  growing,  factory 
processes,  by-products,  etc.  If  so,  you  could  either  place  a  check  mark 
(V)  in  the  left  margin  beside  the  first  point  of  each  new  group, 
or  actually  state  your  main  headings  (as  in  the  plan  on  p.  49  of  your 
text ) . 

Write  your  revised  plan  in  the  space  on  page  54. 
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Sugar  from  Beets 


[« 
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2.  Thinking  on  Our  Feet 


Reference:  Differences  in  speaking  and  writing,  pp.  137-138. 

The  job  of  speaking  in  public  is  sometimes  called  “thinking  on 
our  feet.  Most  of  us  find  it  more  difficult  to  speak  well  than  to  write 
well.  An  audience  —  especially  a  large  one  —  may  make  us  nervous. 
It  is  therefore  somewhat  more  difficult  to  think  clearly.  We  tend  to 
'  forget  what  we  were  going  to  say,”  and  perhaps  the  order  in  which 
we  were  going  to  say  it.  In  trying  to  think  harder  we  may  stumble 
about,  repeat  ourselves,  contradict  ourselves,  and  in  general  fail  to 
put  our  ideas  across  as  we  could  on  paper. 

Following  is  the  account  of  a  hockey  game  given  by  a  junior  high 
school  student  at  a  meeting  of  his  students’  union.  Read  it  two  or  three 
times,  imagining  that  you  are  listening  to  it.  In  some  respects  it  is  not 
a  bad  talk:  at  least  the  student  does  not  do  all  the  awkward  things 
that  some  of  us  do  when  we  are  trying  to  think  on  our  feet.  Yet  it  is 
by  no  means  as  good  as  it  could  be. 

A.  What  are  the  main  faults  or  difficulties?  You  should  find  three  or 
more.  State  each  one  as  clearly  as  you  can  in  the  left-hand  column, 
below.  In  the  corresponding  line  or  lines  at  the  right,  give  an  actual 
example  (from  the  speech)  of  what  is  wrong. 


Fault  or  Difficulty 


Example 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Our  Game  at  Glenville 

Well  we  got  on  the  bus  about  three  o’clock.  Last  Friday,  that 
is.  It  sure  was  a  rough  ride  to  Glenville.  We  told  jokes  and  talked  all  the 
way  there.  We  got  there  about  a  quarter  to  four.  The  kids  were  just 
getting  out  of  school.  About  half  way  there  we  ate  some  of  our  sand¬ 
wiches.  Some  of  their  players  were  out  on  the  ice  when  we  got  there. 

Boy,  were  they  ever  big  guys. 
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Well,  we  got  our  skates  on  and  started  to  play.  First  we  got  a 
goal.  Then  they  got  three  goals  one  after  the  other.  Boy,  what  a  power 
house.  It  looked  like  we  were  going  to  get  beaten  sure.  Then  we  got 
another  goal.  And  then  they  got  two  more,  and  so  we  were  sure  they’d 
win.  Then  in  the  third  period  Doug  got  three  goals  in  a  row,  and  so  it 
was  all  tied  up.  We  sure  played  hard  after  that,  but  they  beat  us 
anyway.  We  only  got  one  more  goal  —  they  beat  us  by  two.  Well,  we 
sure  tried  hard  anyway.  Hockey  sure  is  a  great  game.  The  great  thing 
about  hockey,  I  mean  it's  sure  an  exciting  game.  They  weren’t  so  big 
really  but  they  sure  played  a  good  game,  after  that  they  took  us  down 
to  the  Royal  Cafe  or  restaurant  or  something  for  supper.  We  had  some 
sandwiches  on  the  bus  on  the  way  down,  but  most  of  us  were  hungry 
after  the  game. 

Then  we  came  home.  We  got  home  about  half  past  eight.  Next 
time  we  play  them  we  ll  try  to  beat  them.  Most  of  the  fellows  still  had 
some  sandwiches  left  when  they  got  home. 

B.  Our  best  hope  for  a  successful  talk  lies  in  knowing  so  well  what 
we  want  to  say,  and  organizing  it  so  carefully  beforehand  that  we 
cannot  go  badly  wrong.  This  doesn’t  mean  “memorizing”  our  speech. 
But  it  probably  does  mean  producing  and  memorizing  some  kind  of 
outline,  which  we  can  if  we  like  take  with  us  as  notes. 

If  the  student  who  reported  on  the  hockey  game  at  Glenville  had 
thought  more  carefully  in  advance  about  what  he  wanted  to  say,  he 
probably  would  have  done  a  better  job.  How  would  his  notes  have 
looked?  Perhaps  something  like  this. 

The  ride  to  Glenville 

When  we  left 
What  we  did  on  the  way 
When  we  got  there 
What  we  saw  there 

The  game 

A  goal  for  us 
Three  goals  for  them 
The  tying  goals 
.  .  .  etc. 

•  •  .  etc. 

Notice  that  there  are  main  points  and  sub-points  (details,  or  re¬ 
minders  of  details)  properly  grouped  under  the  main  points. 

When  you  have  occasion  to  speak  in  public,  remember  the  im¬ 
portance  of  thinking  and  planning  beforehand. 
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1.  Sentence  Ideas 


Reference:  Sentence  groups,  pp.  53-56. 

A  sentence  expresses  an  amount  of  thinking  that  makes  sense  by 
itself  or  in  connection  with  other  sentences.  It  may  therefore  be  long  or 
short,  containing  many  ideas  or  only  one.  Whatever  its  length  or  con¬ 
tent,  however,  it  represents  a  division  of  the  writer  s  thought.  The 
main  skill  in  writing  good  sentences  is  that  of  grouping  our  ideas 
reasonably  and  effectively. 

As  you  know,  sentences  begin  with  capital  letters  and  end  with 
periods.  Below  are  six  paragraphs  without  either  mark  —  in  fact, 
without  any  punctuation  at  all.  They  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
word  groups,  many  of  which  are  not  complete  enough  for  good  sen¬ 
tences.  Read  each  paragraph  carefully  once  or  twice,  thinking  where 
each  group  of  ideas  might  reasonably  begin  (end).  When  you  have 
decided,  place  periods  at  the  appropriate  points,  circling  each  to  make 
it  stand  out.  Strike  out  the  first  word  of  each  sentence  and  rewrite  it 
above  with  a  capital  letter. 

ryiwYVCj4' 

1.  My  first  attempt  at  fishing  was  my  last  Q  -tbragfr  started  out  well  enoughQ  4-he-  day 
was  warm  and  not  too  sunny  I  had  a  brand  new  fishing  pole  and  my  dad  had  shown  me 
how  to  use  it  but  everything  went  wrong  I  left  my  lunch  at  home  and  forgot  to  bring  my 
best  lure  the  bushes  and  the  low  branches  were  continually  snagging  my  line  I  never  did 
find  the  pool  I  was  looking  for  I  didn’t  even  see  any  fish  they  must  have  seen  me  at 
least  they  kept  bumping  my  legs  after  I  had  fallen  into  a  muddy  backwater  no  doubt 
they  were  grinning  to  themselves  as  they  watched  me  trying  to  unwrap  my  line  from  the 
bushes  and  remove  a  couple  of  hooks  from  my  left  ear  never  again  who’d  like  to  buy  a 
good  fishing  pole  cheap? 


2.  Furs  are  now  very  expensive  in  fact  it  has  been  said  jokingly  that  they  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  there  was  a  time  however  when  they  were  sold  very  cheap  in  the 
early  days  of  the  fur  trade  the  Indians  traded  them  for  iron  tools  and  brightly  colored 
cloths  and  garments  of  course  when  the  furs  had  been  transported  across  the  water  to 
France  and  England  people  had  to  pay  dearly  for  them. 


3.  One  of  the  most  interesting  differences  among  human  beings  is  their  choice  of  hobbies 
when  they  are  free  of  work  or  other  duties  they  find  satisfaction  in  different  ways  some 
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collect  stamps  some  spend  their  time  making  model  boats  or  trains  or  aircraft  some  like 
to  paint  or  dance  or  play  musical  instruments  perhaps  the  strangest  hobby  of  all  is  that 
of  the  man  whose  hobby  is  studying  the  hobbies  of  other  people. 

4.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  man  with  three  sons  named  Ickle  Mickle  and 
Pickle  the  oldest  of  these  Pickle  was  five  years  older  than  Mickle  who  was  five  years 
older  than  Ickle  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  born  five  years  sooner  than  he  was 
Ickle  that  is  Ickle  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  how  old  was  Pickle? 

5.  A  few  years  ago  Canadian  boys  and  girls  usually  did  not  attend  school  beyond 
the  elementary  grades  most  of  their  education  they  received  at  home  or  at  some  kind 
of  work  ability  to  read  and  write  seemed  enough  for  them  now  about  two-thirds  of 
the  elementary  students  enter  high  school  and  six  or  seven  out  of  every  hundred  go  on  to 
university  it  is  true  that  higher  education  does  not  always  mean  more  money  at  least 
not  immediately  but  most  modern  young  people  believe  that  the  proper  kind  of  schools 
can  lead  the  way  to  a  better  life  for  all  of  us  what  is  the  proper  kind  of  schools  should 
they  teach  students  what  to  think  or  how  to  think  or  simply  how  to  make  a  better  living 
not  all  of  us  would  agree  about  the  answers  to  these  questions  but  this  much  is  certain 
unless  what  goes  on  in  the  schools  helps  students  to  answer  questions  that  are  important 
to  them  the  students  will  not  come  to  school  instead  they  will  get  what  education  they  can 
in  the  workaday  world  outside  of  school  why  shouldn’t  they  if  our  high  schools  are  to  attract 
students  they  must  be  worth  while. 

6.  Having  a  party  is  a  good  way  to  help  new  people  get  to  know  each  othei  if  it  is  at  all 
possible  most  of  us  like  house  parties  although  a  school  or  club  party  can  be  fun  too 
in  the  summer  of  course  we  are  usually  too  busy  with  the  out-of-doors  and  sports  to  spend 
much  time  inside  when  the  snow  falls  and  the  frosty  breezes  blow  however  what  can 
be  nicer  than  an  indoor  gathering? 
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2 


(1) 

(2) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


Sentence  Parts:  Subject  and  Predicate 


References:  Subject  and  predicate,  p.  57. 

Nouns  and  verbs,  pp.  35-37. 

Word  groups  as  single  parts  of  speech,  Item  7,  p.  42. 

We  have  noticed  that  a  sentence  is  the  statement  of  an  idea  or 
of  a  group  of  ideas,  and  that  it  represents  a  division  of  the  speaker’s 
or  writer’s  thought.  We  must  now  make  sure  that  we  understand 
another  feature  of  most  good  sentences  —  the  parts  called  subject  and 
predicate.  The  subject,  a  noun  or  pronoun,  refers  to  the  person  or 
thing  (or  persons  or  things)  that  the  sentence  tells  or  asks  about.  The 
predicate,  a  verb,  makes  some  kind  of  statement  about  the  subject. 

Remember  that  some  sentences  contain  not  just  one  subject  and 
predicate  but  two  or  more  sets  of  these.  Further,  one  subject  may 
have  two  or  more  predicates  referring  to  it,  or  one  predicate  may  have 
two  or  more  subjects. 

In  the  blank  spaces  on  page  61,  write  the  subject  and  predicate 
(or  subjects  and  predicates)  of  each.  Bracket  two  or  more  subjects 
that  have  the  same  predicate  (or  vice  versa),  as  in  the  example.  Be 
on  the  alert  for  word  groups  as  single  parts  of  speech.  Do  not  expect 
that jRe_£ubject  wilLalways  comejjrst. 


In  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  the  French  and  British  soon  took  the  lead. 
Several  Frenchmen,  especially,  were  wanting  a  closer  look  at  the  new  world. 


Sentence  No. 

(1) 


Subject 

French 


Predicate 

took 


British 

Frenchmen 


were  wanting 


Champlain  sailed  back  and  forth  many  times  between  the  new  world  and  the  old. 

The  French  king  and  the  merchants  were  interested  in  the  fur  trade. 

Many  adventurers  came  to  New  France  in  search  of  fame  and  money. 

Some  of  them  became  rich  and  returned  home,  but  others  stayed  in  the  colony. 

Among  the  more  famous  of  the  young  explorers  was  Etienne  Brule. 

After  some  years,  the  energetic  governor  decided  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  himself. 
With  him  went  Brule. 

On  this  trip  Champlain  ran  into  serious  trouble:  he  was  attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
had  to  retreat. 

His  explorations  were  over. 

A  few  years  later,  England  and  France  went  to  war  with  each  other,  an  English  fleet 
appeared  before  Quebec,  and  Champlain  surrendered. 

Quebec  was  returned  later  to  the  French,  and  Champlain  again  was  returned  as  governor. 
The  story  of  Champlain  is  a  romantic  one. 

In  all,  he  made  thirteen  voyages  from  France  to  America. 

His  courage  and  endurance  over  the  years  made  New  France  possible,  and  his  spirit 
lived  on  through  the  troubled  times  ahead. 
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Sentence  No. 


Subject 


Predicate 


\ 
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3.  Sentence  Parts:  Modifiers 

References:  Modifiers,  Item  7,  pp.  62-63. 

Adjectives  and  adverbs,  pp.  37-38. 

Word  groups  as  single  parts  of  speech,  Item  7,  p.  42. 

A.  Turn  back  to  the  sentences  of  exercise  2  of  this  unit  (page  60), 
and,  for  the  first  four  of  them,  put  a  check  mark  ( V )  at  the  point 
where  the  complete  subject  ends  and  the  complete  predicate  begins, 
as  follows: 

V 

A  great  many  people  were  dissatisfied  with  life  in  the  old  world. 

B.  For  sentences  5  to  11  of  exercise  2  (page  60),  write  the 
modifiers  of  the  subject  and  the  modifiers  of  the  predicate  in  the 
appropriate  columns  below.  Do  not  expect  that  the  modifiers  of  the 
predicate  will  always  be  grouped  together,  or  that  they  will  all  come 
after  the  verb.  (Although  there  are  blank  spaces  for  them,  some  sub¬ 
jects  and  predicates,  of  course,  may  have  no  modifiers.) 

The  vastness  of  the  new  land  stretched  on  and  on  into  the  west. 

Modifiers  of  the  Subject  Modifiers  of  the  Predicate 

The,  of  the  new  land  on  and  on  into  the  west 

5 . 


6. 


7. 

8. 


9. 

10. 


11. 
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References:  Fragments,  pp.  58-59  and  Item  3,  p.  60. 

Although  most  good  sentences  have  subjects  and  predicates,  it 
should  now  be  clear  to  you  that  sentence  fragments  have  a  place  in 
speaking  and  writing.  In  context,  they  allow  us  to  economize,  to  save 
words : 

Have  you  finished  your  homework?  Not  yet. 

And  they  allow  us  to  emphasize,  to  make  important  points  stand  out. 

Bill  needed  only  one  thing  to  carry  out  his  plan.  Money. 

We  must  know  what  we  are  doing,  of  course,  and  not  get  into  the 
bad  habit  of  separating  ideas  that  belong  together  in  the  same  sentence. 
The  following  two  ideas  belong  together:  it  would  be  confusing  to 
separate  them. 

I  won’t  leave  the  kitchen  until  the  baking  is  done. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Any  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arrangements  is  acceptable. 

We  get  along  better  now.  We  have  no  more  quarrels. 

We  get  along  better  now:  we  have  no  more  quarrels. 

We  get  along  better  now,  with  no  more  quarrels. 

We  get  along  better  now.  No  more  quarrels. 

Each  of  the  sentences  or  sentence  groups  below  includes  a  frag¬ 
ment  or  fragments.  Underline  each  one.  If  you  think  it  is  effective, 
state  why  in  the  line  following.  ( Probably  the  reason  will  be  emphasis, 
or  economy,  or  both.)  If  you  think  it  is  not  effective,  rewrite  it  in 
whatever  way  you  think  best.  You  may  need  to  add  a  context  sentence 
or  sentences. 

They’ll  never  get  that  car  out  of  the  ditch.  While  this  rain  keeps  up. 

They’ll  never  get  that  car  out  of  the  ditch  while  this  rain  keeps  up. 

They'll  never  get  that  car  out  of  the  ditch.  Not  while  this  rain  keeps  up. 

Emphasis 

1.  Who  does  she  think  she  is,  anyway?  The  Queen  of  England? 


2.  Helen  liked  to  pretend  that  she  was  a  great  lady.  Like  the  Queen  of  England. 


3.  Let’s  clean  things  up.  Before  we  go  home. 
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4.  I’ve  never  seen  such  a  messy  room.  Papers  on  the  floor.  Orange  peels  on  the  desk.  Clothes 
strewn  all  over  the  place. 


5.  I’ve  never  seen  such  a  messy  room.  There  are  papers  on  the  floor.  And  orange  peels  on 
the  desk,  and  clothes  strewn  all  over  the  place. 


6.  As  my  dad  says,  the  price  of  the  car  is  very  high.  Perhaps  too  high.  But  we  have  to  have 
a  car  that  we  can  depend  on. 


7.  As  my  dad  says.  The  car  is  more  than  we  can  really  afford.  But  we  have  to  have  a  car. 
That  we  can  depend  on. 


8.  Like  most  little  girls,  Ellen  wanted  one  thing  more  than  anything  else.  A  doll.  Not  a  rag 
doll  like  Freda’s.  A  rubber  doll  that  would  shut  her  eyes  when  you  put  her  to  bed. 


9.  So  far  so  good.  Now  what? 


10.  We  were  looking  for  a  spot.  Where  we  could  pitch  our  tents  for  the  night. 
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11.  Fred  had  been  known  to  refuse  apple  pie  only  twice  during  his  life.  When  he  had  just 
eaten  a  whole  pie.  And  when  he  had  the  mumps. 


12.  Although  Fred  sometimes  lost  his  appetite.  It  didn’t  happen  very  often. 


13.  Fred  grew  fuller  and  fuller.  As  the  pie  grew  smaller  and  smaller. 


14.  The  party  broke  up  early.  Because  everyone  had  to  go  to  school  the  next  day. 


15.  Why  did  the  party  break  up  early?  Because  everyone  had  to  go  to  school  the  next  day. 


16.  We’ll  move  to  a  larger  house.  As  soon  as  we  can. 


17.  We  can’t  move  today  or  tomorrow.  But  soon. 


18.  What  will  you  have  today?  Lemonade  or  orange  juice? 


19.  I  don’t  care  which  I  have.  Lemonade  or  orange  juice. 
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5.  Sentences  Good  and  Not  So  Good 


Reference:  Summary  and  review,  p.  59. 

Following  is  a  short  piece  of  writing  by  a  Grade  VII  student.  As 
you  read  it  through  you  will  notice  that  the  writer  is  having  “sentence 
trouble .”  After  you  have  read  it  two  or  three  times  you  will  be  able 
to  sort  out  different  kinds  of  trouble.  There  are  several  fragment 
sentences.  Others  are  awkward,  or  repeat  unnecessarily,  or  dont  follow 
clearly  from  those  that  precede  them. 

My  Hobby 

My  hobby  is  riding  horses.  I  like  this  hobby,  and  I  think  it’s  quite  important  to 

me.  Because  I  always  have  loved  this  animal. 

This  has  been  my  hobby  for  many  years.  I  find  it  very  interesting  too.  It 

isn’t  just  about  that  particular  horse  I  ride.  Or  have,  but  about  his  family.  From 

years  back.  Probably  his  grandfather  was  a  race  horse.  Then  I  would  maybe  be 

able  to  find  something  about  that  horse  that  I  think  is  interesting.  I  am  not  just  interested 

in  that  or  the  horse  family,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  about  its  history. 

I  have  many  books  about  horses,  and  many  of  them  I  have  made. 

I  have  told  other  people  about  my  hobby.  They  have  tried  the  same,  and  some  of 

them  find  it  very  interesting  too.  It  probably  is  an  expensive  hobby  but  it  is  fun. 


A.  Underline  the  sentences  with  which  you  find  fault.  Number  them. 
Write  one  of  these  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  blank 
lines  below  and,  following  it,  explain  why  you  consider  the  sentence 
faulty. 
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B.  Now  in  the  space  below,  revise  the  complete  composition,  cor¬ 
recting  the  faults  indicated  in  A  ( above ) .  You  should  feel  free  to  divide 
or  combine  sentence  ideas  in  any  way  you  think  necessary  or  desirable, 
and  even  to  change  the  expression  of  ideas  somewhat  if  it  makes  the 
meaning  clearer. 
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6.  Good  Sentences 


References:  Subject  and  predicate,  p.  57. 

Complete  subject  and  complete  predicate,  Item  7,  p.  62. 

The  following  composition,  like  that  of  the  preceding  exercise, 
was  written  by  a  Grade  VII  student.  Unlike  the  other,  however,  this 
one  is  very  well  written.  Read  it  through.  Do  you  find  any  fragments, 
or  repetitions,  or  ideas  that  are  difficult  to  understand? 

My  Hobby 

How  many  of  you  collect  stamps?  I  do,  and  here  are  the  reasons  why.  ( 1 ) 

First  of  all,  and  most  important, \  stamp  collecting  j is  fun.  Many  people  /  cannot  (2) 

see  how  it  is  fun.  Often  am  asked  why  I  “waste”  so  much  time  over  a  “measly’’  thing 
like  stamps,  when  I  could  be  doing  something  useful,  like  embroidering,  or  knitting. 

Stamp  collecting  is  also  interesting.  Some  stamps  are  odd-shaped,  some  are  (3) 
beautiful.  Some  are  even  worth  fortunes.  These  stamps,  of  course,  are  very  rare. 

When  I  told  my  dad  that  stamp  collecting  is  educating,  he  asked  me  “How?”  When  ( 4 ) 
you  are  stamp  collecting,  you  learn  about  new,  exciting  places,  such  as  Nicaragua,  and 
Monaco.  How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard  of  Angola,  Vatican  City,  or  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia? 

Many  important  people,  such  as  King  George  VI,  Prince  Philip,  King  Farouk  of  (5) 
Egypt,  and  President  Roosevelt,  collect,  or  collected  stamps.  In  fact,  many  kings  of  many 
different  countries  collect  stamps.  These  “Royal  Collections”  are  often  on  display  to  the 
public. 

Another  good  point  about  stamp  collecting  is  that  it  is  very  easy  to  start.  You  can  ( 6 ) 
obtain  many  different  stamps  from  banks,  or  large  business  firms.  Maybe  your  grand¬ 
parents  have  a  trunkful  of  old  letters,  or  post  cards  you  may  go  through. 

So,  kids,  before  choosing  a  hobby,  think  about  stamp  collecting.  It  is  one  of  the  (7) 
most  interesting  hobbies  in  the  world  today. 

Test  some  of  these  sentences,  and  at  the  same  time  retest  your 
ability  to  identify  the  main  sentence  parts.  In  paragraphs  3,  5,  6,  and 
7,  underline  the  complete  subject  and  overline  the  complete  predicate. 
Paragraph  2  is  done  for  you  as  a  sample. 
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1.  Understanding  Clauses 

References:  Clauses,  pp.  65-69. 

Word  groups  as  single  parts  of  speech,  Item  7,  p.  42. 
Subject  and  predicate,  p.  57. 

In  the  following  sentences  the  subordinate  clauses  are  set  in  italics; 
the  principal  clauses  are  in  ordinary  type.  Check  your  understanding 
of  clauses  by  underlining  the  subject(s)  and  predicate(s)  of  each. 
Indicate  which  is  which  by  writing  the  letter  S  above  the  underlined 
subject  and  the  letter  P  above  the  underlined  predicate.  (Remember 
that  a  subject  may  have  more  than  one  predicate,  and  that  a  predicate 
may  have  more  than  one  subject. ) 

S  S  P  P 

The  earliest  French  settlers  who  came  to  Canada  faced  great  hardships. 

S  P  S  P 

The  hardships  began  when  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the  crowded  sailing 
vessels  of  the  time. 

S  P  S  P  P 

Dangers  were  added  to  the  hardships  as  they  settled  in  the  new  land  and  took  up  their 

new  lives  among  Indians  who  were  not  always  friendly. 

1.  When  they  landed  at  Quebec  or  Port  Royal,  the  immigrants  who  had  money  bought 
land  or  entered  business. 

2.  But  what  they  had  brought  with  them  for  this  purpose  was  often  insufficient. 

3.  If  they  had  no  money,  they  served  as  clerks  or  apprentices  or  laborers. 

4.  Most  of  the  immigrants  were  forced  away  from  the  fortified  cities  to  scattered  settlements 
along  the  river  banks. 

5.  The  homes  that  the  early  habitants  constructed  with  their  crude  tools  were  often  very 
primitive. 

6.  Rough-hewn  lumber  was  made  into  simple  furniture. 

7.  Whatever  skins  or  textiles  could  be  procured  were  made  into  clothing. 

8.  But  on  special  occasions  the  whole  family  donned  the  fine  clothes  that  had  been  brought 
or  had  been  sent  from  France. 

9.  When  the  gardens  began  to  produce,  the  food  became  more  plentiful  and  varied. 

10.  Under  pioneer  conditions  of  this  kind,  people  could  survive  only  by  group  work. 
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11.  Since  they  worked  together ,  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  take  much  of  their 
pleasure  together  as  well. 

12.  Winter  was  the  time  when  most  social  events  and  public  gatherings  took  place,  because 
the  immigi ants  weie  then  able  to  rest  from  the  arduous  work  of  clearing  land,  planting, 
and  harvesting. 

13.  When  they  were  not  hauling  logs  or  trapping,  there  was  little  that  the  men  could  do. 

14.  Even  the  women  were  able  to  rest  somewhat  from  the  household  duties  which  kept 
them  so  busy  at  other  times. 

15.  If  we  compare  the  life  of  these  pioneers  with  life  today,  our  lot  seems  very  easy. 

16.  So  many  of  our  goods  and  services  come  to  us  more  or  less  automatically. 

17.  Although  we  have  to  work  for  them  and  find  money  to  pay  for  them,  labor-saving  devices 
are  things  that  most  of  us  expect  to  have. 

18.  Our  homes  are  built  for  us. 

19.  Our  furniture  is  made  for  us  —  unless,  of  course,  toe  happen  to  be  do-it-yourself  fans. 

20.  When  our  clothing  wears  out  we  go  to  the  store  and  replace  it  with  ready-made  articles. 

21.  Housewives  who  can  afford  them  have  automatic  washers  and  dryers. 

22.  Groceries  and  supermarkets  provide  an  abundance  of  fresh  foods  that  can  be  had  almost 
all  year  round. 

23.  Even  the  temperature  of  many  homes  is  regulated  automatically. 

24.  We  travel  in  luxurious  cars  with  automatic  gearshifts. 

25.  Nobody  would  argue,  of  course,  that  these  inaterial  comforts  alone  make  us  happy. 

26.  But  provided  we  can  pay  for  them  they  hardly  make  us  unhappy,  and  they  often  make 
life  more  pleasant. 

27.  It  has  been  said  that  hard  work  makes  us  appreciate  the  value  of  the  things  that  we 
work  for. 

28.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  too  much  work  makes  enjoyment  difficult  or 
impossible. 

29.  Perhaps  both  ideas  are  partly  true. 
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2.  Words  that  Introduce  Clauses 

References:  Subordinate  conjunctions,  p.  68. 

Coordinate  conjunctions,  p.  69. 

Relative  pronouns,  Item  2,  p.  71. 

Relationships  between  the  ideas  of  the  following  paragraphs  are 
not  always  as  clear  as  they  could  be.  Some  of  the  short  sentences  might 
well  be  joined  as  subordinate  clauses  to  other  sentences.  Some  of  the 
sentences  with  two  principal  clauses  would  be  improved  if  one  of 
them  were  made  subordinate  to  the  other.  Still  other  sentences  are 
satisfactory  as  they  stand. 

Read  the  paragraphs  carefully  two  or  three  times.  Then  rewrite 
them  in  the  space  below  and  on  page  73,  making  improvements  of  the 
kind  suggested.  In  the  paragraphs  that  you  have  rewritten,  underline 
the  joining  words  that  introduce  clauses,  and  be  prepared  to  tell 
whether  they  are  conjunctions  or  pronouns. 

The  English  and  the  Scots  came  to  settle  in  Canada.  The  Indians 
were  no  longer  so  dangerous  then.  But  the  newcomers  had  to  settle  on 
separate  homesteads  scattered  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  woods,  and 
they  were  often  very  lonely. 

Under  these  conditions  the  home  rather  than  the  village  was  often 
the  social  centre.  Most  of  the  immigrants  had  large  families,  usually 
there  were  enough  children  to  do  the  chores  and  household  tasks.  In 
the  evenings  the  family  were  often  able  to  combine  work  and  pleasure. 

For  example,  the  housewife  mended  the  children’s  clothing.  The  father 
told  stories  of  the  homeland. 

The  home,  too,  had  to  serve  the  place  of  the  school.  Most  of  the 
immigrants  lived  too  far  apart  to  engage  a  schoolmaster  for  the  children 
of  several  families.  There  were  few  books  among  the  pioneers.  Usually 
each  family  had  a  Bible.  It  had  been  brought  with  them  from  Europe. 

Later  the  scattered  families  were  able  to  establish  communication 
with  each  other.  This  happened  as  the  country  developed.  The  pioneers 
learned  that  they  had  to  cooperate  with  each  other.  This  was  necessary 
if  their  civilization  was  to  grow  and  improve. 

When  the  English  and  the  Scots  came  to  settle  in  Canada,  the  Indians  were  no  longer 
so  dangerous . 
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3.  Subordinate  Clauses  as  Parts  of  Speech 

References:  Summary  and  review,  pp.  39-40. 

Subordinate  clauses  as  word  groups,  p.  69. 

Word  groups  as  single  parts  of  speech,  Item  7,  p.  42. 

The  subordinate  clauses  in  exercise  1  of  this  unit  (pages  70  and 
71)  are  in  italics.  Using  the  corresponding  numbers  below,  copy  each 
clause,  underline  it,  and  tell  what  kind  it  is  and  what  it  modifies  (or, 
if  a  noun  clause,  how  it  serves  in  the  sentence ) . 

1.  When  they  landed  at  Quebec  or  Porf  Royal  is  a  subordinate  adverb  clause  modifying  the 
verbs  bought  and  entered. 

Who  had  money  is  a  subordinate  adjective  clause  modifying  the  noun  immigrants. 

2.  What  they  had  brought  with  them  is  a  subordinate  noun  clause  serving  as  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

3 . 


5. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


11. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 

17. 


19. 
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4.  Clauses  and  Sentences 

References:  Subordinate  and  principal  clauses,  pp.  69-70. 

Compound  and  complex  sentences,  Item  4,  pp.  72-73. 

The  following  sentences  are  of  three  types.  Give  information  about 
each,  as  follows: 

If  the  sentence  is  simple,  simply  write  that  word  in  the  blank  line 
following. 

If  the  sentence  is  complex,  underline  the  subordinate  clause(s), 
and  in  the  blank  lines  following  tell  what  kind  it  is  and  what  it  modifies. 

If  the  sentence  is  compound,  underline  the  coordinate  conjunc¬ 
tion  that  joins  the  principal  clauses  and  leave  the  following  lines  blank. 

Food  was  not  always  a  problem  in  the  new  country. 

Simple. 

Of  course,  the  settlers  could  not  always  have  the  variety  of  food  that  they  wanted. 
Subordinate  adjective  clause  modifying  variety  or  food. 

However,  fish  were  usually  plentiful  and  wild  game  could  often  be  had  in  the  forest. 


1.  Many  of  the  pioneers  hunted  and  fished  whenever  they  could  find  time. 


2. 


Food  which  they  could  not  eat  immediately  was  smoked  or  cured  for  future  use. 


3.  Since  they  found  hunting  and  fishing  enjoyable  as  well  as  necessary,  it  was  one  of  their 

u  .  » 

sports. 


4.  Other  sports  included  running,  jumping,  wrestling,  and  various  games. 


5. 


The  women  and  children  looked  on  from  the  sidelines  as  the  men  displayed  their  strength 
and  skill. 
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6.  Other  activities  that  were  partly  social  in  nature  included  threshing,  and  home-building. 


7.  The  women  sometimes  took  part  in  these  activities,  but  usually  they  were  busy  with  more 
feminine  activities  such  as  quilting  and  preserving. 


8.  The  boys  helped  their  fathers  and  the  girls  helped  their  mothers. 


9.  The  pattern  of  life  has  changed  vastly  since  the  pioneers  opened  up  the  wilderness. 


10.  Comforts  have  increased. 


11.  There  is  a  greater  range  of  entertainment  and  people  can  choose  their  favorite  pastimes. 


12.  Those  who  are  especially  fond  of  music  and  art  are  much  more  fortunate  than  they  used 
to  be. 


13.  The  finest  symphony  orchestras  can  now  be  heard  on  records  and  on  the  radio,  and  even 
seen  on  television. 


14.  Art  exhibits  are  sent  about  from  town  to  town,  and  motion  pictures  and  plays  can  be 
seen  at  local  theatres. 
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5.  Clauses,  Ideas,  and  Sentences 

References:  Joining  principal  and  subordinate  clauses,  pp.  69-70. 
Summary  and  review,  p.  70. 

Relative  pronouns,  Item  2,  p.  71. 

Often  the  ideas  we  want  to  combine  in  sentences  are  not  of  equal 
importance  but  are  subordinate  one  to  the  other.  The  relationships 
between  them  can  then  be  shown  effectively  by  means  of  complex 
sentences. 

Revise  the  following  sentences  as  indicated  to  show  more  effec¬ 
tively  the  relationships  between  ideas. 

The  United  Empire  Loyalists  were  British  patriots  and  they  came  from  the  United  States. 
(Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Loyalists  were  patriots.) 

The  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  came  from  the  United  States,  were  British  patriots. 

Some  of  the  Loyalists  came  overland  to  Canada,  and  others  came  by  sea  to  Nova  Scotia. 
(Make  the  arrival  in  Canada  more  important.) 

While  some  of  the  Loyalists  came  by  sea  to  Nova  Scotia,  others  came  overland  to  Canada. 

1.  Although  the  British  government  gave  the  Loyalists  both  supplies  and  land,  they  suffered 
many  hardships. 

(Make  the  gift  of  the  British  government  more  important  than  the  hardships.) 


2.  The  new  citizens  settled  in  the  Canadian  provinces.  They  demanded  a  democratic  form 
of  government. 

( Show  that  the  events  mentioned  separately  in  the  above  sentences  happened  at  the  same 
time. ) 


3.  They  demanded  this  form  of  government.  They  had  been  used  to  it  in  New  England. 
( Show  that  the  event  mentioned  in  the  first  sentence  was  the  result  of  that  in  the  second. ) 
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4.  They  missed  the  schools  and  churches.  They  had  left  those  behind. 
(Use  a  relative  pronoun  to  join  these  statements.) 


5.  A  few  teachers  and  ministers  were  available  although  there  was  little  money  to  pay  them. 

(Emphasize  the  shortage  of  money  as  much  as  the  number  of  teachers  and  ministers 
available. ) 


6.  But  the  new  settlements  grew,  and  schools  and  churches  were  built. 
(Show  that  the  growing  and  the  building  happened  at  the  same  time.) 


7.  Pioneers  started  moving  west  and  most  of  the  settlers  remained  in  the  east. 

( Show  a  clearer  relationship  between  these  ideas  by  choosing  a  subordinate  conjunction 
to  replace  and.) 


8.  Most  of  the  Loyalists  stayed  in  the  east.  They  felt  that  one  move  was  enough. 

( Use  a  relative  pronoun  or  a  subordinate  conjunction  to  join  these  ideas  in  a  more  mean¬ 
ingful  sentence.) 


9.  Furthermore,  they  liked  a  more  settled  existence.  This  could  not  be  found  in  the  west. 
(Use  a  relative  pronoun  to  join  these  ideas.) 
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10.  For  a  great  many  years  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Loyalists  spoke  proudly  of  their 
descent  and  they  still  do  but  not  so  much  any  more. 

(Use  a  subordinate  clause  or  clauses  to  make  the  relationships  of  the  above  ideas  clearer 
and  more  emphatic.) 


11.  Most  people  are  now  more  concerned  about  what  they  are.  They  are  less  concerned 
about  what  their  ancestors  were. 

(Join  these  two  ideas  more  economically  by  expressing  the  second  as  a  subordinate 
clause. ) 


12.  However,  we  shall  not  soon  forget  the  determination  and  spirit  of  the  Loyalist  pioneers. 
They  braved  so  many  hardships  to  remain  true  to  their  ideals. 

(Use  a  relative  pronoun  to  join  the  sentence  ideas.) 
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1.  Understanding  Phrases 

Reference:  Phrases,  pp.  74-76. 

o  Tell  what  part  of  speech  is  served  by  each  of  the  underlined 

ph  nd  what  it  modifies.  ( In  a  few  cases  there  are  smaller 

- ^  phrases  within  the  underlined  group.) 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed  by  stages. 

of  Canada  —  adjective  phrase  modifying  the  noun  Dominion 

by  stages  —  adverb  phrase  modifying  the  verb  was  formed 

1.  In  the  first  place,  a  conference  was  held  at  Charlottetown  to  discuss  the  union  of 
the  four  Maritime  provinces. 


2. 


While  the  conference  was  in  session,  however,  delegates  arrived  from  Canada 
inviting  them  to  Quebec  to  discuss  the  union  of  all  British  North  America. 


3.  Accordingly  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  met  at  Quebec  in  October  of  1864. 
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4.  They  drew  up  seventy- two  resolutions  which  later  became  the  basis  of  our  constitution. 


5.  For  a  time,  however,  the  union  was  delayed  by  disagreements. 


6.  Many  people  in  Canada  felt  that  the  French  and  English  sections  could  not  work 
with  each  other. 


7.  Canada  seemed  like  another  place  to  the  Maritimers. 


8.  But  events  outside  Canada  changed  the  entire  situation. 


9.  With  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  Canada  was  menaced  by  the  Fenian  Raids. 


10.  These  raids  united  those  of  different  backgrounds  and  with  different  ways  of  life. 
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11.  In  1867  the  British  North  America  Act  was  passed. 


12.  It  united  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  provision 
for  Prince  Edward  Island  and  British  Columbia  to  join  the  union  later. 


13.  Manitoba  was  admitted  in  1871;  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  1905. 


14.  Newfoundland,  of  course,  did  not  join  until  1949. 


15.  But  Canada  has  long  been  known  as  a  Dominion. 


16.  With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  Canadians  had  begun  to  feel  that  they 
belonged  to  one  country. 


17.  The  wars  of  1914-1918  and  of  1939-1945  helped  this  feeling  of  unity. 


18.  But  the  Canadian  community  of  interests  and  ideals  was  even  more  important. 
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2.  Words  that  Introduce  Phrases 

Reference:  Prepositions  and  prepositional  phrases,  pp.  75-77. 

Underline  the  prepositional  phrases  in  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  In  the  blank  space  below  tell  what  part  of  speech  is  served  by 
each,  and  what  it  modifies. 

The  growth  of  the  new  country  was  rapid. 

of  the  new  country  —  adjective  phrase  modifying  the  noun  growth 

Many  different  factors  contributed  to  its  development. 

to  its  development  —  adverb  phrase  modifying  the  verb  contributed 

1.  At  the  time  of  Confederation  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  we  now  know  it,  was  incomplete. 


2.  And  because  the  population  was  so  scanty,  most  of  it  was  actually  uninhabited. 


3.  The  Atlantic  seaboard,  of  course,  had  a  population  of  about  800,000,  although  the  interior 
of  New  Brunswick  was  relatively  unsettled. 


4.  Between  the  Maritimes  and  the  French-Canadian  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence  there 
was  little  sign  of  human  beings. 
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5. 


Westward  from  Rimouski  the  settlements  clustered  near  the  river,  and  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


6.  But  west  of  the  lakes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  with  the  exception  of  an  outpost  here  and  there, 
almost  all  was  wilderness. 


7.  Obviously  something  of  great  importance  was  lacking  —  communication. 


8.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Canada  had  a  transcontinental  railway  within  twenty  years 
after  Confederation. 


9.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  begun  in  1861  and  completed  in  1885. 


10.  The  difficulties  of  building  the  railway  make  us  marvel  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  builders. 
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3.  Accuracy  in  Phrases 


Reference:  Exact  and  correct  prepositions,  pp.  78-80. 

Supply  suitable  prepositions  for  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  below. 
Remember  that  they  must  not  only  express  the  desired  meanings,  but 
be  correct  as  well.  ( Is  there  any  case  in  which  either  of  two  preposi¬ 
tions  would  be  satisfactory?) 


The  frog  jumped  -^uryyu  the  bank  the  pool. 

1.  “Come . my  parlor,”  said  the  spider  to  the  fly. 

2.  The  fly  was  blown . the  web  before  the  spider  could  get . him. 

The  spider  was  therefore  deprived  .  his  dinner. 

3.  Soon  the  web  itself  was  blown . the  tree.  Until  he  could  build  another,  the 

spider  had  no  means  .  getting  food. 

4.  Except  .  size,  a  viola  is  hardly  different  .  a  violin.  It  consists 

. a  shaped  wooden  box  over  which  are  stretched  tuned  strings. 

5.  I  have  always  been  fascinated  .  musical  instruments. 

6.  Jerry  came  home  early  out  of  respect  .  his  mother’s  wishes. 

7 . any  luck,  we’ll  arrive  .  noon. 

8.  You’re  no  help . me. 

9.  I  was . Bert’s  house  yesterday  afternoon. 

10.  The  timid  youngster  hid  .  the  kitchen  door. 

11.  The  principal  agreed . the  students’  proposals . raising  extra  money. 


12.  Our  fears . the  safety  of  the  missing  boys  grew  greater  as  the  sun  went  down. 

13 . your  help  we’ll  finish  the  job  much  sooner. 


14.  Let’s  divide  the  money . the  five  of  us. 

15.  We’re  well  satisfied  . our  new  school. 


16 . your  permission  we’ll  be  going  now. 

17.  Alice  and  Fran  had  only  one  sandwich  .  them. 

18.  Your  plan  is  satisfactory  .  me. 

19.  And  the  date  you  suggest  will  be  convenient . me. 
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4.  Phrases,  Clauses,  and  Sentences 

References:  Phrases,  pp.  75-76. 

Subordinate  clauses,  pp.  68-69. 

Sentences,  summary  and  review,  p.  59. 

Some  of  the  following  are  phrases.  Others  are  subordinate  clauses, 
and  still  others  are  complete  sentences.  In  the  blank  preceding  each 
group  of  words,  write  the  word  that  describes  it. 


Clause  When  the  rain  stopped. 

1  .  The  crowd  cheered  as  the  aircraft  skimmed  above  the  trees. 

2  .  As  the  aircraft  skimmed  above  the  trees. 

3  .  Above  the  trees. 

4  .  Until  the  sun  rose. 

5  .  The  sun  rose. 

6  .  Whatever  you  can  do  for  us. 

7  .  Do  whatever  you  can  for  us. 

8  .  Before  our  arrival. 

9  .  Before  we  arrived. 

10  .  We  arrived. 

11  .  In  the  St.  Maurice  Valley. 

12  .  While  we  were  making  our  way  along  the  valley. 

13  .  We  made  our  way  along  the  valley. 

14  .  Come  and  catch  me  if  you  can. 

15  .  If  you  can. 

16  .  Where  the  West  begins. 

17  .  Where  does  the  West  begin? 

18  .  Before  the  girls  were  out  of  school. 

19  .  The  girls  were  out  of  school  before  the  bell  rang. 

20  .  Before  the  bell  rang. 

21  .  Before  the  bell. 

22  .  Before  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 
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5.  Varied  and  Interesting  Sentences 


References:  Clauses  and  phrases,  p.  75. 

Sentence  fragments,  pp.  58-59. 

Often  we  have  a  choice  in  expressing  some  of  the  ideas  in  our 
sentences  as  either  clauses  or  phrases.  We  have  further  choices  in 
the  length  and  structure  of  our  sentences.  If  we  are  alert  to  these 
choices  we  can  make  our  expression  more  interesting. 

A.  Rewrite  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the  following  sentences  as 
phrases. 


Although  the  newcomers  were  friendly  someone  started  a  fight. 
Despite  the  friendliness  of  the  newcomers,  someone  started  a  fight. 


1.  While  the  fight  was  going  on  the  little  man  disappeared. 


2.  He  has  been  seen  only  once  since  the  fight  took  place. 


3.  Nobody  wanted  to  leave  until  the  show  had  ended. 


4.  The  show  ended  when  “God  Save  the  Queen"  was  played. 


5.  We  stayed  till  the  end  because  we  had  been  invited  to  the  party  afterwards. 


B.  Rewrite  the  phrases  in  the  following  sentences  as  subordinate 
clauses. 

The  cars  could  hardly  move  because  of  the  slipperiness  of  the  streets. 

The  cars  could  hardly  move  because  the  streets  were  so  slippery. 

1.  Despite  their  careful  driving  many  motorists  got  into  trouble. 


2.  At  the  height  of  the  storm  two  cars  were  involved  in  a  serious  accident. 
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3.  The  intersection  was  blocked  until  the  removal  of  the  wreckage. 


4.  The  police  inspected  the  damaged  cars  before  allowing  them  to  be  moved. 


C.  Rewrite  each  of  the  fragment  sentences,  below,  as  a  complete 
sentence  with  subject  and  predicate. 

Where  will  you  be  after  four?  At  Joe’s. 

I’ll  be  at  Joe’s. 

1.  When  did  the  guests  arrive?  Just  after  you  left. 


2.  Democracy  means  government  of  the  people.  Of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 


D.  Rewrite  the  second  of  each  pair  of  sentences,  below,  as  a  frag¬ 
ment  for  economy  or  emphasis. 

I  can’t  do  what  you  ask.  I  can’t  do  it  because  I  haven’t  enough  time  to  do  it. 

Not  enough  time. 

1.  Will  you  do  what  I  ask?  I  won’t  do  it  just  yet. 

2.  On  the  golf  course  Mr.  Walker’s  drive  was  strong.  It  was  strong,  but  not  too  accurate. 


3. 


The  three  girls  told  all  they  knew  about  their  neighbor’s  habits.  They  did  so  unwillingly, 
of  course. 
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E.  Combine  each  pair  or  group  of  sentences,  below,  so  as  to  avoid 
repeating  any  parts  unnecessarily. 

Mary  and  Jill  are  friendly.  They  are  friendly  because  they  like  each  other  and  have  similar 
interests  and  hobbies. 

Mary  and  Jill  are  friendly  because  they  like  each  other  and  have  similar  interests  and 
hobbies. 

1.  In  the  summer  they  enjoy  playing  tennis.  Usually  they  play  tennis  early  in  the  morning. 
Then  the  courts  are  not  crowded. 


2. 


In  the  winter  they  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  together  at  each  other’s  houses.  There  they 
play  ping-pong  and  monopoly. 


3.  Sometimes  they  read  magazines.  The  magazines  they  read  are  like  Girls’  World  and 
Teen  Affairs. 


4.  Often  they  just  talk.  They  talk  about  what  they  want  to  do  next  week-end,  or  next  summer, 
or  when  they  grow  up. 


5.  They  enjoy  going  for  walks  too.  This  is  because  walking  and  talking  go  well  together. 
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6.  Clear  and  Meaningful  Sentences 

References:  Sentences,  summary  and  review,  p.  59. 

Clauses,  summary  and  review,  p.  70. 

Phrases,  summary  and  review,  p.  80. 

Now  that  we  have  completed  our  study  of  sentences  and  their 
parts,  it  would  be  useful  for  you  to  turn  back  to  something  that  you 
wrote  earlier  in  the  year,  and  to  see  if  you  could  make  additional 
improvement.  You  might,  for  example,  refer  to  some  of  your  writing 
in  social  studies,  or  in  another  school  subject.  Or  you  might  choose 
something  that  you  have  written  in  this  book. 

Ask  yourself  questions  such  as  the  following: 

Are  the  ideas  properly  grouped  in  sentences? 

Are  the  sentences  complete  with  subject  and  predicate  (or, 
if  not,  are  fragments  deliberately  used  for  a  purpose )  ? 

Do  important  ideas  stand  out  in  separate  sentences  or  prin¬ 
cipal  clauses? 

Are  less  important  ideas  expressed  in  subordinate  clauses  and 
phrases? 

Are  conjunctions  and  prepositions  used  clearly  and  correctly? 

After  you  have  found  a  piece  of  writing  that  needs  improvement 
in  the  above  terms,  revise  it  carefully. 
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1.  End  Punctuation  —  the  Period 

Reference:  The  sentence  and  the  period,  p.  85. 

The  following  passage  contains  no  punctuation  marks  of  any  kind. 
The  word  groups,  however,  are  spaced  to  show  the  clauses,  phrases, 
etc.,  that  make  up  sentences.  You  are  to  decide  where  each  sentence 
should  begin  and  end,  and  to  show  this  by  placing  check  marks  ( V ) 
at  the  appropriate  points. 

The  Opening  of  the  West 

Although  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  reached  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1886  settlers  were  slow  to  arrive  V  there  were  still  serious 
obstacles  to  settlement  the  western  life  was  hard  transportation 
away  from  the  railway  line  was  difficult  freight  rates  between  east 
and  west  were  high 

The  opening  of  the  west  could  hardly  be  justified  without  sub¬ 
stantial  population  since  insufficient  people  were  coming  from  Eastern 
Canada  obviously  immigrants  were  needed  but  where  were  they  to 
come  from  the  Rritish  Isles  the  United  States  Europe  even  Asia 
perhaps  believing  that  immigrants  could  and  should  be  secured  from 
the  first  three  of  these  areas  the  Canadian  government  deliberately 
set  out  to  attract  them  settlers  already  in  the  west  were  asked  to  invite 
friends  and  relatives  from  their  own  homelands  some  successful 
settlers  were  even  selected  as  agents  to  revisit  their  homelands  to 
urge  others  to  immigrate  to  Canada 

The  plan  was  successful  there  were  no  less  than  44,000  immi¬ 
grants  in  1899  67,000  in  1902  189,000  in  1906  400,000  came  to 
Canada  in  1913  although  this  influx  almost  ceased  during  the  Great 
War  the  West  had  been  settled  there  were  about  40,000  homesteads 
in  1906  compared  with  8000  in  1900  between  1901  and  1911  the 
prairie  population  grew  from  less  than  half  a  million  to  a  million  and 
a  third  the  cities  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton  increased  their  populations 
tenfold 

Meanwhile  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  building  branch 
lines  by  1900  it  had  built  about  500  miles  of  line  to  the  north  and 
about  1000  miles  to  the  south 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


28. 

29. 

30. 


End  Punctuation  —  Various  Marks 


Reference:  End  punctuation  marks,  pp.  85-87. 

A.  The  following  sentences  have  no  end  punctuation.  What  mark  — 
question  mark,  exclamation  mark,  or  period  —  would  be  most  suitable 
for  each?  Complete  the  sentence  with  this  mark. 


Will  spring  never  come? 


When  will  spring  be  here 

I  wonder  when  spring  will  be  here 

When  will  spring  be  here,  I  wonder 

Come  on,  Spring 

Spring  is  coming  on  rapidly 

Stop  working  when  the  bell  sounds 

Stop 

Stop  working  now 
Please  stop  working 
Everyone  shouted  “Stop” 

Did  you  stop  when  the  bell  sounded 

Help  The  curtains  are  on  fire 

You’ll  have  to  help  if  the  curtains  catch  fire 

Do  you  suppose  the  curtains  will  catch  fire 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  curtains  will  catch  fire 

Close  the  door 

Please  close  the  door 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  close  the  door 

Close  the  door,  if  you  please 

Let  me  know  if  you  want  the  door  closed 

You  must  leave  immediately 

Must  you  leave  immediately 

Leave  immediately 

I  am  asking  you  to  leave  immediately 
Can  you  leave  immediately 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  can  leave  immediately 
Do  you  know  whether  you  can  leave  immediately 
Will  you  please  leave  immediately 
Let’s  go 
Go 
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B.  In  which  of  the  preceding  sentences  might  there  be  a  choice  of 
marks,  depending  on  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  spoken? 
Place  a  check  mark  to  the  left  of  any  such  sentence,  and  be  prepared  to 
explain  what  the  choice  might  be,  and  why. 

C.  In  exercise  1  of  this  unit  (page  94)  what  sentence  or  sentences 
require  end  stops  other  than  periods?  What  marks  do  they  require? 
Write  the  sentences  and  their  appropriate  end  marks  on  the  lines 
below. 


D.  End  punctuation  marks  are  often  more  than  mere  signs  of  state¬ 
ments,  questions,  and  exclamations.  Indeed  they  sometimes  change 
the  basic  meanings  of  sentences.  Exclamation  marks  may  indicate  sur¬ 
prise,  determination,  or  strength  of  feeling.  Question  marks  may  in¬ 
dicate  various  kinds  of  surprise  or  disbelief. 

In  your  own  words  express  the  different  meanings  of  the  following 
sentences  according  to  the  marks  which  follow  each. 

He  did 

.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  did. 

?  Is  it  a  fact  that  he  did?  or  Did  he  really? 

!  Surely  he  didn’t  or  1  can  hardly  believe  that  he  did. 

1.  Give  up 


? 

1 

•  •••••••••••• 

2.  You’re  undecided 


? 

1 

•  •••••••••••••■••••••• 

3.  John  is  taller  than  his  dad 


?  . 

!  . 
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3.  Interna!  Punctuation  — the  Comma 

Reference:  The  comma,  pp.  87-90. 

Some  of  the  following  sentences  require  commas.  Others  should 
not  have  them.  Still  others  may  or  may  not  have  them,  as  the  writer 
wishes. 

Insert  commas  where  you  think  they  are  needed.  Insert  check 
marks  ( V )  where  you  think  commas  are  optional.  Be  prepared  to 
explain  your  decision  in  terms  of  the  five  points  discussed  in  your 
text. 

The  West  V  of  course  V  was  greatly  in  need  of  more  railway  lines. 

1.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  not  the  only  transportation  company  to  develop 
the  West. 

2.  The  Canadian  Northern  in  fact  built  a  greater  network  of  lines  across  the  plains. 

3.  The  two  men  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Donald  Mann  and  William  Mackenzie  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  opening  up  of  the  West. 

4.  Mackenzie  was  a  financial  genius;  Mann  a  master  builder. 

5.  They  combined  their  abilities  not  only  with  the  idea  of  contributing  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  West  but  also  in  the  hope  of  gaining  personal  power  and  riches. 

6.  Mackenzie  and  Mann  set  out  to  achieve  their  ambitions  in  1896. 

\ 

7.  They  possessed  some  money  much  confidence  and  tremendous  determination. 

8.  Their  first  steps  were  to  plan  where  they  would  operate  their  lines  to  get  the 

government’s  permission  to  operate  according  to  these  plans  to  buy  some  lines 
already  built  and  to  start  building  new  ones. 

9.  In  1901  by  means  of  a  big  deal  with  the  Manitoba  government  they  acquired 
345  miles  of  Northern  Pacific  lines  in  Manitoba. 

10.  The  operation  of  the  new  company  was  beneficial  to  the  West  and  its  people 

enjoyed  transportation  services  that  they  had  not  dared  to  expect  so  soon. 

11.  Mann  and  Mackenzie  themselves  enjoyed  substantial  profits  and  great  success 
seemed  assured. 

12.  Their  ambition  however  led  them  to  attempt  a  transcontinental  railway. 

13.  The  trouble  was  that  early  in  the  century  still  another  company  the  Grand  Trunk 

was  also  wanting  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  by  building  a  trans¬ 

continental  line. 

14.  Although  Canada  then  as  now  was  a  vast  country  and  although  substantial  popu¬ 
lations  were  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  West  there  was  simply  no 
need  for  three  transcontinental  lines. 

15.  The  result  was  that  both  of  the  new  lines  failed. 

16.  Cooperation  between  the  two  companies  would  have  saved  both  of  them  or  at 
least  parts  of  both  of  them. 

17.  In  the  end  the  government  had  to  take  over  both  systems  developing  them  into 
what  is  now  the  Canadian  National  Railway. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Internal  Punctuation  — Various  Marks 


References:  Internal  punctuation  marks,  pp.  87-92. 

The  comma  fault,  Item  4,  p.  95. 

A.  Following  are  pairs  of  statements  that  might  reasonably  go  to¬ 
gether  in  sentences.  Some  should  be  joined  by  a  colon  or  a  semicolon. 
Others  may  be  joined  by  a  comma,  or  even  by  no  mark  at  all. 

Place  an  appropriate  mark  at  the  end  of  the  first  of  each  pair  of 
statements.  If  there  is  a  choice  of  two  marks,  write  them  both.  If  one 
of  the  two  seems  better  than  the  other,  write  it  first.  Be  sure  to  avoid 
the  comma  fault. 

A  comma  usually  signals  a  short  pause; 
a  semicolon  indicates  a  longer  one. 


Some  ideas  should  be  joined  by  a  colon  or  semicolon 
others  may  be  joined  by  a  comma. 

You  may  try  to  make  the  team  if  you  have  enough  time 
otherwise  you  would  be  wise  to  forget  it  for  this  year. 

Try  for  the  team  if  you  like 

but  I  think  you  would  be  wise  to  forget  it  this  year. 

Don’t  try  to  make  the  team  this  year 
you’re  too  busy  with  other  things. 

Although  you  may  try  to  make  the  team  if  you  like 
I  think  you  would  be  wise  to  forget  it  this  year. 

Everything  is  ready  for  tonight’s  dance 
the  floor  is  waxed  and  the  decorations  are  up. 

The  floor  is  waxed  for  tonight’s  dance 
the  decorations  haven’t  been  put  up. 

The  floor  is  waxed  for  tonight’s  dance 
but  the  decorations  haven’t  been  put  up. 

The  floor  has  been  waxed 

and  the  decorations  have  been  put  up. 

Wait  till  the  plane  has  landed  before  you  undo  your  safety  belt 
never  unfasten  it  during  the  approach. 

Let  the  plane  land  first 
then  undo  your  safety  belt. 

Don’t  undo  your  safety  belt 
until  the  plane  has  landed. 

Once  the  plane  has  landed  you  may  do  two  things 
unbuckle  your  safety  belt  and  think  about  getting  home. 

The  dimensions  of  the  desk  are  as  follows 
30  inches  in  height,  30  in  width,  and  62  in  length. 

The  desk  is  only  20  inches  wide 
but  it  is  62  inches  in  length. 
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16.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 

please  make  yourselves  comfortable. 

17.  Nobody  can  dispute  this  important  fact 
the  old  days  are  gone  forever. 

B.  The  following  compound  sentences  with  colons  and  semicolons 
could  be  rewritten  as  complex  sentences.  Rewrite  them  in  this  way. 

The  main  highway  is  blocked:  therefore  we  ll  have  to  try  the  side  roads. 

Since  the  main  highway  is  blocked,  well  have  to  try  the  side  roads. 

1.  John  was  driving  west  toward  the  mountains  on  Highway  13;  at  the  same  time  Bill  was 
driving  east. 


2.  Some  of  us  had  forgotten  our  lunches  and  had  to  go  back  for  them :  this  is  why  we  were 
late  in  getting  started. 


3.  All  of  us  had  our  caps  pulled  down  and  our  coat  collars  turned  up;  nevertheless  we  froze 
our  ears. 


4.  Pull  your  cap  down  and  turn  up  your  coat  collar;  if  you  don’t  do  this  you’ll  freeze  your  ears. 


5.  Two’s  company;  three’s  a  crowd. 


6.  The  bell  rang  at  three  o’clock:  we  stopped  work  then. 
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5.  Various  Marks 

Reference:  Summary  and  review,  p.  92. 

A.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences  as  necessary  or  desirable. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years  Canada,  like  most  modern  countries,  has  undergone  vast 
changes. 

1.  During  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  the  Canadian  population  was 
developing  in  a  new  way  not  only  did  its  size  increase  but  its  nature  changed 

2.  At  the  time  of  Confederation  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  of  British  descent 
and  about  one-third  were  French 

3.  In  1921  however  slightly  more  than  half  were  British  slightly  more  than  one-quarter 
were  French  and  the  remainder  were  of  other  origins 

4.  The  population  of  the  West  was  especially  varied 

5.  During  the  closing  years  of  the  century  for  instance  about  ten  thousand  Mormons  settled 
in  what  is  now  Southern  Alberta 

6.  Doukhobors  from  Russia  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  them  came  to  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia 

7.  The  new  population  was  further  increased  by  some  ten  thousand  Icelanders 

8.  By  1916  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  alone  there  were  135,000  Austro-Hungarians  63,000 
Russians  27,000  Poles  and  36,000  Ukrainians 

9.  At  the  same  time  there  were  no  more  than  one  and  three-quarter  millions  in  the  whole 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces 

10.  In  Alberta  some  40  per  cent  of  the  people  were  non-British 

11.  Except  for  the  language  difficulty  many  of  the  non-British  group  were  just  as  quick  to 
adjust  to  the  new  land  as  were  those  of  British  descent 

12.  Immigration  from  the  United  States  increased  rapidly  during  the  twentieth  century  until 
by  1916  the  population  of  the  West  was  almost  12  per  cent  American 

13.  One  immigration  problem  caused  difficulty  especially  in  British  Columbia  that  of  people 
wanting  to  come  from  Asia 

14.  The  Chinese  were  at  first  welcomed  on  the  West  coast  where  labor  was  scarce  and  where 
Asiatics  would  work  for  low  wages 

15.  Later  however  the  government  moved  to  exclude  or  at  least  to  restrict  the  immigration 
of  Chinese  and  in  fact  that  of  most  Asiatic  peoples 

B.  Complete  the  internal  punctuation  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  first 

exercise  of  this  unit  (page  94). 
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6.  Punctuation  in  Speaking  and  Writing 


References:  Summary  and  review,  p.  92. 

The  personal  touch  in  speaking  and  writing,  p.  138. 

We  speak  and  listen,  of  course,  without  benefit  of  punctuation 
marks.  But  it  would  hardly  be  true  to  say  that  we  do  so  without  any 
punctuation:  our  tones  of  voice,  our  pauses,  even  our  facial  expressions 
and  other  gestures  all  serve  as  kinds  of  punctuation. 

A.  Read  through  the  following  sets  of  sentences  silently  at  first.  Then, 
when  you  are  sure  you  have  the  meaning,  read  them  aloud  or  listen  to 
someone  else  read  them.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  way  or  ways 
in  which  the  voice  behaves  for  each  mark,  and  note  your  findings  very 
briefly  in  the  appropriate  spaces  at  the  end.  Check  your  findings  with 
other  members  of  the  class.  (You  may  not  find  important  differences 
for  all  marks,  although  most  of  them  will  have  a  point  or  points  worth 
noting. ) 


End  Marks 

1.  You  saw  what  happened.  You  saw  that  man,  with  his  bare  hands,  bend  the  iron  bar. 

2.  Did  you  see  what  happened?  You  did?  You  actually  saw  that  man  bend  the  bar  with  his 
bare  hands? 

3.  Look!  That  man  is  bending  the  iron  bar  with  his  bare  hands!  I  can’t  believe  it! 

Question  mark  . 


Exclamation  mark 


Period 


Internal  Marks 

4.  It’s  a  trick:  the  bar  has  been  weakened  where  the  man  bent  it. 

5  It’s  a  trick.  First,  you  weaken  the  bar  by  filing  it  down  where  you  want  to  bend  it.  Then 
you  fill  in  the  filed  place  with  a  soft,  dark  metal  that  looks  like  iron. 

6  Iron  is  one  thing;  the  metal  in  the  middle  of  the  bar  is  another.  If  you  look  carefully  you 
will  see  that  the  dull  spot,  some  other  kind  of  metal,  marks  the  exact  point  at  which  the 

bar  was  bent. 
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Comma 


Semicolon 


Colon 


Does  the  voice,  for  any  one  of  the  internal  marks,  behave  very 

much  as  it  does  for  any  one  of  the  end  marks? 

✓ 

B.  Test  your  findings  by  reading  aloud  some  of  the  sentences  in 
exercises  2  and  4  of  this  unit  ( pages  95-96,  98-99 ) .  Are  there  any  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  ideas  you  have  noted  above?  If  so,  discuss  them  with  other 
members  of  the  class,  trying  to  decide  whether  it  is  your  conclusions 
or  the  readings  that  are  at  fault. 
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CORRECTNESS  AND  PARTS  OF  SPEECH 


1.  Acceptable  and  Unacceptable  English 

Reference:  Chapter  11,  pp.  101-105. 

Informal  speaking  and  writing  is  acceptable  in  almost  all  situa¬ 
tions.  The  language  that  we  must  avoid  at  all  costs  is  the  kind  called 
vulgate.  This  is  more  difficult  for  some  of  us  than  for  others.  How 
difficult  is  it  for  you? 

All  of  the  following  sentences  contain  vulgate  expressions.  Under¬ 
line  each  one,  and  on  the  line  below  rewrite  the  expression  acceptably. 

Jim  has  been  up  to  his  uncle’s  farm  all  summer. 

Jim  has  been  (up)  at 

When  was  you  there  last? 

When  were  you 

1.  We  ain’t  been  there  for  months. 


2.  Some  of  us  haven’t  never  been  there. 


3.  Me  and  Alex  wants  to  go  next  week-end. 


4.  What  you  got  there? 


5.  Them’s  my  gloves  you  got  there. 


6.  All  of  us  was  scairt  to  go  any  farther. 


7.  We  went  all  the  farther  we  dared. 


8.  The  stranger  give  the  kids  a  dime  each. 


9.  The  boys  was  mighty  pleased  to  be  quit  of  their  chores. 


10.  There’s  a  couple  of  fellows  wants  work  for  the  summer. 
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11.  We  figure  to  give  one  of  them  work  for  the  summer. 


12.  The  kittens  want  in. 


13.  Leave  ’em  be. 


14.  That  there’s  a  river  boat. 


15.  We  seen  the  boat  clearer  as  we  come  closer. 


16.  I  let  Bill  drive  a  ways  —  I  was  pretty  near  dead  beat. 


17.  John  run  round  the  corner,  quick  like,  so’s  nobody  would  see  him. 


18.  What  you  doin’? 


19.  Let’s  go  to  a  show.  Who’s  got  the  dough? 


20.  The  guy  with  the  dough  takes  us  all  to  the  show. 


21.  Where  you  been? 


22.  We  was  to  the  show. 


23.  This  here  table  don’t  set  right. 
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2.  Verbs  —  Past  Time 


Jul  artlM- 


Reference:  Past  participles  and  helping  verbs,  pp.  109-111. 

One  way  of  improving  our  usage  is  to  study  the  grammar  of  the 
parts  of  speech.  We  have  already  considered  these  in  terms  of  meaning. 
Let  us  now  look  at  them  in  terms  of  correctness. 

The  grammar  of  verbs  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  because 
verbs  offer  so  many  ways  of  going  wrong.  Often  we  have  trouble  with 
the  past  tense  —  because  we  tend  to  confuse  it  with  the  past  participle. 


(bleed) 
( break ) 

1.  (burst) 


Incorrect 
He  run 
He  has  ran 


instead  of 


Correct 
He  ran. 

He  has  run. 


A.  Below  is  an  exercise  to  help  you  check  your  knowledge  of  verbs 
in  past  time.  At  the  beginning  of  each  sentence  is  a  simple  verb  in 
brackets.  You  are  to  write  its  appropriate  form  (past  tense  or  past 
participle)  in  the  corresponding  sentence  blank.  When  you  are  in 
doubt,  use  your  dictionary  or  the  list  on  pages  110-111  of  your  text 
to  help  you.  Notice  that  some  verbs  have  more  than  one  correct  form. 


The  wound  bled  for  only  a  moment. 
Have  all  the  toys  been  broken? 

Did  the  balloon . 


by  itself? 


2.  (burst)  Or  did  someone . it? 


3.  (buy) 


The  Smiths  have . a  new  car. 


4.  (come)  Has  the  mail . yet? 


5.  (come)  Yes,  it . before  noon. 


6.  (do) 


I . the  best  I  could. 


7.  (drown)  Two  sailors  were 


8.  (drown)  They . when  the  ship  sank. 
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9. 

(eat) 

Yesterday  we . 

10. 

(eat) 

We  haven’t . 

. since  then. 

11. 

(get) 

John  has . 

. a  bad  cold. 

12. 

(grow) 

Our  garden . 

. well  last  year. 

13. 

(grow) 

It  hasn’t . 

...  so  well  this  year. 

14. 

(jut) 

The  pole . 

. out  behind  the  truck. 

15. 

( prove ) 

What  has  the  experiment 

? 

16. 

(sling) 

We . 

the  hammock  under  the  trees. 

17. 

(rid) 

Soon  we  were . 

. of  our  troubles. 

18. 

(speak) 

The  manager  has . 

. to  the  employees. 

19. 

(tear) 

The  roofs  were . 

. from  the  buildings. 

20. 

( slink ) 

The  coyote . 

. into  the  bushes. 

21. 

(sting) 

The  bee . 

the  puppy. 

22. 

(seek) 

The  guards . 

.  everywhere  for  the  fugitives. 

B.  After  you  have  checked  your  work  and  corrected  any  errors,  re¬ 
write  each  corrected  expression  (at  least  the  subject  and  predicate) 
twice  on  the  line  below  the  sentence.  Say  it  over  as  you  write  it.  If  you 
are  to  make  a  habit  of  using  the  correct  forms,  it  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  to  get  their  sight  and  sound  clearly  in  mind  than  to  figure 
them  out  from  a  reference  list  or  a  dictionary. 
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3.  Verbs — Transitive  and  Intransitive 

Reference:  Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  pp.  112-113. 

The  following  sentences  contain  verbs  both  transitive  and  intran¬ 
sitive.  Most  of  them  are  correctly  used.  But  a  few  are  not:  for  example, 
an  object  may  be  used  to  complete  the  meaning  of  a  verb  that  is 
intransitive  only,  or  vice  versa. 

Test  your  understanding  of  verb  usage  by  working  as  follows  in 
the  line  below  each  sentence. 

( 1 )  If  the  verb  is  intransitive,  write  this  word. 

( 2 )  If  the  verb  is  transitive,  copy  it  and  its  object. 

(3)  If  the  verb  is  incorrectly  used,  choose  a  correct  substitute  and 
write  it  (together  with  its  object  if  the  verb  is  transitive). 

Close  the  door  and  open  the  windows. 
close  door  open  windows 

Everyone  ran  from  the  door  to  the  windows. 
intransitive 

We  were  setting  too  near  an  open  window  and  caught  a  cold. 
were  sitting  caught  cold 

1.  The  party  broke  up  at  eleven-thirty. 

. .  .  .  . . 

2.  Most  of  the  guests  left  the  party  at  eleven-thirty. 


3.  A  few  of  us  left  earlier. 


4.  The  new  snow  is  glistening  in  the  sun. 


5.  The  warm  sun  melts  the  snow. 


6.  The  old  snow  is  laying  underneath  the  new  snow. 


7.  The  snow  hindered  the  traffic. 


8.  The  traffic  moved  slowly  because  the  roads  were  partly  blocked  by  the  new  snow. 
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9.  Teachers  teach  and  learners  learn. 


10.  Teachers  teach  lessons  and  learners  learn  lessons. 


11.  The  teachers  learn  the  students  as  well  as  possible. 


12.  We  have  winter  now,  but  soon  the  spring  will  follow. 


13.  Spring  follows  winter. 


14.  As  spring  approaches,  the  snow  disappears  and  the  temperature  raises. 


15.  Lie  the  baby  down. 


16.  The  babies  are  lying  down. 


17.  The  mother  laid  the  baby  in  the  cradle. 


18.  Timothy  tried. 


19.  Timothy  tried  hard. 


20.  Timothy  tried  the  door  but  could  not  open  it. 


21.  Bill  got  out  his  key  and  opened  the  door  after  he  had  worked  at  it  for  a  few  minutes. 


22.  Someone  else  had  got  into  the  house  before  us. 


23.  He  had  rummaged  through  the  buffet  drawers  and  had  scattered  the  contents  about. 


24.  Everything  was  lying  in  confusion. 
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4.  Verbs  —  Agreement 

Reference:  Agreement  of  verb  and  subject,  pp.  113-115. 

You  are  to  decide  which  of  the  bracketed  words  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences  is  correct,  and  to  strike  out  the  incorrect  one.  Be 
prepared  to  explain  your  choice.  ( Most  of  the  choices  have  to  do  with 
the  agreement  of  subject  and  verb,  but  a  few  others  are  mixed  in. ) 

The  cattle  are)  running  wild. 

One  of  the  cows  (is,  s#€)  caught  in  the  fence. 

1.  The  boys  (is,  are)  having  a  good  time  at  the  lake. 

2.  Peter  and  Ralph  (is,  are)  having  a  good  time. 

3.  Neither  Peter  nor  Ralph  (is,  are)  having  a  good  time. 

4.  They  (was,  were)  at  the  lake  for  two  weeks. 

5.  They  (come,  came)  home  last  Tuesday. 

6.  The  girls  (is,  are)  leaving  two  by  two. 

7.  There  (go,  goes)  Linda  and  Kate. 

8.  Where  (was,  were)  Linda  and  Kate? 

9.  Only  one  of  the  girls  (is,  are)  left. 

10.  (Aren’t  I,  am  I  not)  a  fast  runner? 

11.  Some  of  the  Grade  VII  pupils  (is,  are)  ill. 

12.  Which  one  of  the  Grade  VII  pupils  (is,  are)  ill? 

13.  These  two  cars  (has,  have)  been  in  an  accident. 

14.  Who  (saw,  seen)  the  accident? 

15.  Where  (is,  are)  the  drivers  now? 

16.  One  of  the  drivers  (is,  are)  to  blame. 

17.  (Don’t,  doesn’t)  he  know  better  than  to  race  across  the  intersection? 

18.  (There’s,  there  are)  at  least  one  of  us  that  (like,  likes)  to  play  tennis. 

19.  (There’s,  there  are)  four  or  five  of  us  that  (like,  likes)  to  play  tennis. 

20.  Neither  Jim  nor  I  (like,  likes)  to  play  tennis. 

21.  The  brave  soldiers  (was,  were)  decorated. 

22.  The  commander  of  the  soldiers  (was,  were)  decorated. 

23.  Fred  or  Henry  (did,  done)  the  chores. 

24.  Fred  or  Henry  '(has,  have)  done  the  chores. 

25.  Fred  alone  of  all  the  boys  (is,  are)  willing  to  do  the  chores. 

26.  Among  all  the  contestants  several  (was,  were)  tied. 

27.  Bill  and  Harry  (was,  were)  tied. 

28.  The  race  will  tell  whether  you  or  Harry  (run,  runs)  faster. 

29.  I  hope  you  and  Harry  (win,  wins). 
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5.  Pronouns 


Reference:  Chapter  13,  pp.  119-121. 

Item  2,  p.  122. 

A.  Strike  out  the  incorrect  form  of  the  pronoun  in  each  bracket  in 

the  sentences  below.  Where  you  have  a  choice,  however,  do  not  strike 
out  either,  but  underline  the  form  that  is  required  by  the  subject-object 
rule.  1 

Come  with  Jim  and  (If  me). 

Jim  and  (I,  jute)  will  come  with  you. 

1.  (Her,  she)  and  (I,  me)  walked  home  together. 

2.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  you  and  (I,  me)  together. 

3.  You  and  (I,  me)  have  never  been  seen  together. 

4.  Who’s  there?  It’s  only  (I,  me). 

5.  Only  (we,  us)  were  there. 

6.  My  friends  and  I  like  your  family:  we’d  do  anything  for  you  and  (they,  them). 

7.  I  hope  you  and  your  family  like  my  friends  and  (I,  me). 

8.  Mother  and  (I,  me)  know  best. 

9.  (Who,  whom)  knows  better  than  (she,  her)  and  (I,  me)? 

10.  (Who,  whom)  do  you  like  best? 

11.  (Whoever,  whomever)  wants  this  gift  can  have  it. 

12.  (Who,  whom)  is  the  gift  for? 

13.  (Who,  whom)  do  they  want?  It’s  (he,  him)  they’re  after. 

B.  You  cannot  judge  from  the  form  of  the  italicized  nouns  and  pro¬ 
nouns,  below,  whether  they  are  subjects  or  objects.  You  can  judge, 
however,  from  the  way  each  is  used  in  the  sentence.  In  the  blank  line 
beneath  tell  whether  it  is  subject  or  object  and,  if  it  is  the  latter, 
whether  it  is  object  of  a  verb  or  of  a  preposition. 

Here’s  something  for  the  children. 

object  of  preposition 

The  children  have  something,  for  you  too. 
subject  object  of  verb 

1.  You’re  all  feeling  very  sorry  for  yourselves. 


2.  Don’t  pity  yourselves  too  much. 


3.  Others  have  their  troubles  too. 
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4.  You  like  dogs  and  dogs  like  you. 


5.  What  is  making  everyone  so  angry? 


6.  Doesn’t  it  seem  to  you  that  everyone  is  angry  with  everyone  else? 


7.  Won’t  anyone  go  with  the  children? 


8.  Please  help  the  children. 


9.  If  anyone  goes  with  the  children,  I  want  it  to  be  you. 


10.  What  did  you  find? 


11.  I  found  several  things. 


12.  Two  of  the  class  were  late. 

. 

13.  Kathy  and  Betty  came  late  to  class. 


14.  Each  helped  the  other. 


15.  The  teacher  helped  the  rest. 


16.  The  teacher  gave  what  help  she  could  to  the  rest. 


17.  John  saw  himself  in  the  movies. 


18.  This  I  know. 


19.  It  is  a  fact. 
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6.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 


Reference:  Chapter  14,  pp.  124-129. 

A.  Study  the  summary  and  review  (pp.  128-129  of  your  text)  with 
particular  care.  Then,  in  the  line  below  each  of  the  following  sentences, 
state  whether  the  italicized  words  are  used  as  adjectives  or  as  adverbs. 


Go  fast.  Be  fast. 

adverb  adjective 

1.  Bill  headed  straight  for  home.  He  made  a  straight  line  to  the  house. 

2.  Tell  your  story  slowly.  Speak  distinctly. 

3.  Jim’s  words  were  slow  and  distinct. 

4.  We  cannot  be  happy  unless  we  live  generously. 

5.  People  who  seem  happy  do  not  always  live  happily. 

6.  A  generous  life  makes  people  happy . 

7.  Ill  deeds  bring  unhappy  results. 

8.  The  sick  man  is  now  well. 

9.  He  did  well  to  get  well  in  so  short  a  time. 


B.  Indicate  which  of  the  two  bracketed  words  you  approve  in  each 
of  the  following  sentences  by  striking  out  the  other  one.  If  you  think 
you  have  a  choice,  do  not  strike  out  either.  Be  prepared  to  state  whether 
the  word  you  approve  is  an  adjective  or  an  adverb. 

Most  of  the  men  worked  (willing,  willingly)  and  (*»pid,  rapidly). 

But  some  of  them  worked  (slow,  slowly). 

1.  We  (sure,  surely)  have  a  fine  hockey  team  this  year. 

2.  Everyone  plays  (hard,  hardly)  and  (fair,  fairly). 
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3.  With  only  three  more  games  to  play,  we  think  we’ll  win  (easy,  easily). 

4.  The  supper  smells  (good,  well). 

5.  The  supper  tastes  (good,  well). 

6.  The  supper  is  (good,  well). 

7.  How  are  you?  I’m  feeling  (good,  well),  thanks. 

8.  The  new  car  ran  (good,  well)  once  we  got  on  the  highway. 

9.  We  found  the  going  (good,  well)  on  the  highway. 

10.  The  old  car  skidded  (crazy,  crazily)  down  the  hill. 

11.  The  driver  seemed  to  go  (crazy,  crazily). 

12.  Think  (careful,  carefully)  before  you  act. 

13.  Beth  used  to  come  early  to  school,  but  now  she  comes  (late,  lately). 
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1.  Neatness  and  Handwriting 

Reference:  Check  list  2,  pp.  141-142. 

How  your  writing  looks  —  compared  with  what  it  says  —  is 
obviously  not  very  important.  Certainly  neatness  and  good  hand¬ 
writing  aren’t  worth  much  unless  they  embody  interesting  ideas,  suit¬ 
ably  organized  and  clearly  expressed.  Yet  there  are  definite  advantages 
in  writing  that  appeals  to  the  eye.  First,  it  suggests  that  you  care 
enough  about  what  you  are  saying  to  say  it  agreeably.  Second,  it  is 
“inviting.”  And  the  reader  at  least  knows  in  advance  that  if  he  accepts 
your  invitation  his  attention  won’t  be  distracted  by  ink  blots  and 
smudges,  or  held  up  by  words  that  he  can’t  quite  make  out. 

The  samples  on  the  opposite  page  illustrate  three  grades  of 
merit.  The  first  is  exceedingly  rough  and  patchy.  It  looks  more  like 
a  first  draft  (and  a  rather  poor  one  at  that)  than  a  finished  product. 
The  appearance  of  the  second  is  respectable  enough.  The  lines  are 
even  and  the  letters  generally  well  formed,  if  a  trifle  fuzzy  in  spots. 
The  third  is  of  superior  quality,  as  you  can  see. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  all  be  equally  good  writers,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  times  when  mere  readability  is  more  important  than 
grace  or  neatness.  But  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  develop  the  habit 
of  turning  out  the  neatest  work  we  can  in  the  time  at  our  disposal. 

Skim  quickly  over  several  pages  of  paragraph  or  longer  writing 
that  you  have  done  recently  in  this  or  another  book.  What  do  you 
think  about  the  general  appearance  and  handwriting?  Which  of  the 
three  samples  does  it  most  resemble?  What  are  the  strong  and  weak 
points?  How  then  could  the  appearance  be  improved? 

Choose  one  of  the  poorer  pages  for  improvement,  and  copy  it  in 
the  space  below  and  on  pages  118  and  119.  Resolve  to  make  it  as  neat 
and  attractive  as  you  possibly  can.  Repeat  the  exercise  from  time  to 
time  —  especially  if  you  and  your  teacher  agree  that  your  work  is  less 
attractive  than  it  should  be. 
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2.  Spelling 


CORRECTNESS  AND  WRITTEN  FORM 


Reference:  Chapter  15,  pp.  132-134. 

Correct  spelling  is  a  matter  of  form  rather  than  of  meaning.  Our 
ideas  may  be  quite  clear  in  spite  of  our  spelling.  Yet  misspelled  words 
often  do  interfere  with  communication  because  they  call  attention  to 
themselves  instead  of  to  the  meaning.  (Which  of  the  three  samples 
on  page  117  suffers  most  from  misspelling?) 

In  a  recent  survey  of  the  writing  of  Grade  VII  students,  it  was 
found  that  about  fifty  words  were  frequently  misspelled.  These  words 
are  italicized  in  the  following  sentences  —  but  here  about  half  of  them 
are  spelled  correctly  and  about  half  incorrectly.  You  are  to  tell  which 
are  spelled  incorrectly.  Simply  circle  the  misspelled  words  and  rewrite 
them  correctly  in  the  blank  lines  at  the  right. 

After  the  spellings  have  been  checked  in  class,  practise  any  that 
you  may  have  missed.  Look  at  the  correct  spelling  carefully,  say  the 
word  to  yourself,  and  write  it  two  or  three  times.  If  you  think  it  may 
still  give  you  trouble,  add  it  to  your  list  for  continued  practice. 

When  we(flrTugJ)there  was  no  one  at  the  depot  to  welcome  us.  arrived 

1.  The  three  airplanes  in  tight  formation  flew  low  over  the  . 

busness  district.  . 

2.  From  her  jewelry  box  the  young  lady  chose  two  broclies  . 

and  a  bracelet.  . 

3.  There  were  many  other  valuables  in  the  box  —  rings,  neck-  . 

laces,  ect. 

4.  The  young  lady  wore  them  only  on  special  occassions  because  . 

she  was  afraid  she  might  lose  them.  . 

5.  Most  of  the  schools  around  here  have  entered  the  athletic  . 

competition. 

6.  You  and  your  freinds  will  have  to  practise  regularly  if  you  . 

want  to  win.  . 

7.  There  will  be  fifty -three  separate  events  and  a  demonstration  . 

of  physical  training  exercises.  . 

8.  If  you  are  comming  on  the  hike  with  us,  wear  your  warmest  . 

cloths.  . 
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9.  Would  you  be  interested  in  going  for  a  hike  on  Saterday? 

10.  Some  kind  of  hobby  is  impotent  to  most  of  us. 

11.  Modle  train  bilding  has  gained  great  popularity  in  recent  years. 

12.  Various  kinds  of  pastime  appeal  to  diffrent  kinds  of  people. 

13.  Sports  aren’t  always  so  interesting  but  they  develop  your 
muscles. 

14.  We  went  down  town  yesterday  to  by  some  new  dining  room 
furniture. 

15.  We  need  new  linen  too:  on  of  our  best  cloths  has  a  tear  in  it. 

16.  The  cat  can’t  find  it’s  kittens. 

17.  The  kittens  fell  off  the  chair. 

18.  What  piece  of  music  would  you  like  me  to  play? 

19.  Play  something  with  a  good  rhythm. 

20.  What  do  you  no  about  music? 

21.  Noise  bothers  me  when  I  am  studing.  Please  be  quite. 

22.  But  sometimes  silence  bothers  me  more  then  noise  does. 

23.  Wich  bothers  you  more? 

24.  Those  who  receive  high  marks  during  the  year  will  be 
recommended  for  scholarships. 

25.  Please  put  the  dishes  back  on  the  shelf s. 
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26.  Don’t  put  them  back  until  they  have  been  washed. 

27.  Whose  dishes  are  these? 

28.  There’s  a  big  shelf  on  your  right  and  to  little  ones  on  your  left. 

29.  The  robins  laijed  thier  eggs  in  the  spring. 

30.  Our  hens  have  stopped  laying. 

31.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  buy  some  more  hens. 
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